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MY  LITTLE  ELLEX, 

Your  beloved  Brother's  life 
was  taken  from  him,  on  the  same 
day  of  the  month,  on  the  same 
hour  of  the  day,  that  your  life 
was  given  to  you. 

Oh!  may  you  live  to  bring  those 
virtues  to  perfection,  which,  in  him, 
bloomed  so  fair  and  promising, 
which  in  him  were  so  early  crushed. 
Yet  not  crushed — but  transplanted. 

Had  he  lived,  I  had  not  needed 
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to  write  of  youthful  virtue.  His 
life  would  have  shown  it  to  you,  in 
all  its  loveliness. 

But  he  is  gone ! 

And  we  can  now  only  think 
upon  what  he  was — what  he  would 
have  been. 

Happy  if,  in  imitating  his  virtues, 
we  insure  his  calm  and  smiling 
death. 

My  little  Ellen, 

The  inheritor  of  your  precious 
Brother's  life,  and  faintly  bearing  a 
resemblance  in  form,  and  feature, 
and  character, 


vn 

The  same  blue  eye, 

The  same  arch  smile, 

The  same  buoyant  step, 

The  same  intelligent  glance. 

May  the  same  virtue  be  also 
yours. 

Your  doating,  but  unconsoled, 
and  inconsolable  Mother, 

THE  AUTHOR. 
London,  1818. 


PREFACE. 


THE  rudiments  of  character  are  laid  in  the 
Nursery:  Under  this  conviction,  the  Author 
wrote  the  following  little  Work  for  her  own, 
and  a  loved  and  only  Sister's  baby  group. 

The  style  is  as  simple  as  it  was  possible  to 
make  it ;  and  wherever  the  sentiment  could  be 
expressed  in  Monosyllables,  they  have  been 
selected.  The  few  words  of  two,  and  still 
fewer  of  three  Syllables  that  are  admitted,  were 
admitted  from  necessity.  Those  who  have 
tried,  can  only  judge  of  the  difficulty  of  writing 
a  connected  Work  in  Monosyllables. 
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NURSERY  MORALS. 


GOOD  day,  little  girl;  I  arn  glad  to  see 
you  so  blithe  and  so  gay. 

You  look  clean  and  neat,  and,  I  dare 
say,  you  have  done  all  you  have  been 
bid. 

I  hope  you  got  up  soon ;  for  fields, 
and  woods,  and  heaths,  are  more  plea- 
sant than  a  hot,  dull  bed. 

What  can  you  do  in  bed  ? 

Yawn,  and  dose,  and  sleep. 

Some  sleep  does  you  good;  but  too 
much  sleep  will  make  you  dull  and  sad- 
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I  heard  you  tell  nurse,  you  felt  cross 
when  you  had  lain  too  long  in  bed. 

That  was  because  you  had  lost  so 
much  time. 

Time,  once  lost,  can  never  be  called 
back. 

We  are  so  fresh,  when  first  up,  that 
we  are  fit  to  do  any  thing. 

So  that  one  hour  in  the  morning  is 
worth  two  or  three  hours  at  noon. 

-And,  mark  me,  when  we  lose  one 
hour,  we  may  try  to  find  it, 

But  we  shall  not  find  it. 


Why  did  you   tell  me,   last  week, 
that  you  would  rise  at  six, 

And  yet  you  did  not  rise  till  nine  r 
Do  you  know,  to  say  you  will  do  a 
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thing,  and  then  not  do  it,  is  to  tell  a 
lie? 

You  start,  but  it  is  true. 

It  is  better  not  to  make  a  promise, 

Than  to  make  a  promise  and  not 
keep  it. 

You  had  best  have  said,  that  you 
would  try  to  rise. 

But,  best  of  all  it  would  have  been, 
if,  when  you  had  said,  you  would  rise 
at  six,  you  had  done  so. 

For  thus  you  would  have  kept  yonr 
word,  and,  at  the  same  time,  done  a 
good  act. 

You  say,  you  did  not  think  it  was  a 
fib  to  make  a  promise,  and  not  to  keep 
it. 

But  now,  I  am  sure,  you  will  see 
how  wrong  it  is;  and  resolve  never 
more  to  say  one  thing  and  do  another. 
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THE  CHILD  THAT  DID  NOT  KEEP  HER  WORD. 

A  FINE  GIRL  once  told  her  mother,  that 
she  would  not  go  to  the  side  of  a  deep 
ditch,  where  she  had  been  once  or 
twice. 

For  there  was  much  soft  mud  in  it; 
and,  if  she  had  fallen  in,  she  might 
have  been  choked. 

One  day,  this  girl  was  at  play  near 
the  deep,  moist  ditch,  and  it  came  into 
her  head  to  think  on  what  she  had  said 
to  her  mother. 

People  do  not  often  forget  what  is 
right, 

But  they  often  forget  that  they  can 
do  it,  and  that  they  ought  to  do  it. 

This  girl  saw  some  fine  fern  leaves 
that  grew  on  the  bank  of  the  ditch. 
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and  she  wished  much  for  these  fine 
leaves. 

She  wished  much  to  look  at  the  back 
of  them,  to  see  the  small  rough  brawn 
spots ; 

For  her  mamma  had  told  her,  these 
small  rough  brown  spots  were  the  blos- 
som of  the  plant. 

There  was  no  harm  in  this  wish. 

But  there  was  great  harm  in  break- 
ing a  promise. 


The  child  should  have  sought  for 
some  one  wtoo  could  have  picked  these 
leaves  for  her. 

And,  if  no  one  could  have  been 
found,  she  should  have  gone  without 
the  fine  fern  leaves. 
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Any  loss  is  better  than  the  loss  of 
our  good  name. 

The  girl  was  about  to  break  her 
word,  and  to  make  her  mamma  and  her 
friends  think  ill  of  her. 

And  all  for  a  few  leaves. 

Nay,  had  it  been  for  gold  and  gems, 
the  fault  would  have  been  the  same. 

The  girl,  .with  a  blush,  (for  who  is 
without  shame,  when  they  do  wrong  ?) 

The  girl,  with  a  blush,  crept  close  to 
the  ditch. 

She  cast  a  look  on  this  side  and  on 
that. 

She  feared  that  any  eye  should 
watch  her. 

She  turned  her  head  on  this  side  and 
on  that. 

She  feared  that  any  ear  should  hear 
her. 
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She  put  her  foot,  with  slow  and  light 
steps,  on  the  smooth  path  of  turf. 

Yet  did  she  fear  to  make  a  noise. 

Oh  !  to  what  fears  do  people  expose 
themselves  who  resolve  to  do  a  wrong 
act. 


The  birds,  as  they  sang,  seemed  to 
chide  her. 

The  wind,  as  it  blew  through  the 
boughs  of  the  trees,  seemed  to  warn 
her. 

A  young  hare  ran  over  the  dry 
weeds. 

At  the  slight  noise  it  made,  the  girl 
gave  a  scream  of  fear. 

A  lark  shook  the  sprays  of  the  bush. 
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The  child  jumped  into  the  mud  with 
terror. 

Poor,  silly  maid!  There  was  no 
harm  near  her. 

The  harm  was  in  her  own  mind. 

Weil,  she  reached  the  spot  where 
the  fern  leaves  grew. 

She  put  out  her  hand  to  pull  a  large 
bunch  of  them. 

Their  stalks  were  tough,  and  would 
not  break  with  ease. 

She  drew  them  with  all  her  force. 
They  did  not  yield. 

What  was  to  be  done  ? 

Her  feet  had  slid  into  the  mud,  her 
arms  were  scratched  by  the  sharp 
thorns. 

A  young  lamb,  in  the  next  field,  just 
then  gave  a  soft  short  bleat. 
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The  girl  heard  it,  and  was  so  full  of 
fears,  she  thought  that  soft  short  bleat 
was  a  horrid  noise. 

She  strove  to  run,  but  could  not 
move. 

Her  feet  had  stuck  in  the  mire,  she 
fell  on  her  face,  and  the  mud  went  into 
her  mouth,  her  eyes,  her  nose. 

She  lay,  in  vain  trying  to  rise. 


Where  is  the  child  ? 

Said  the  folks  at  home. 

"  I  thought  I  saw  her  near  the  deep 
ditch, "  said  the  old  nurse. 

"  No,  no,"  said  her  mother,  "  she 
is  not  there,  I  know ;  she  told  me  she 
would  not  go  there. 

f(  So  look  for  her  any  where  else," 
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So,  the  child  was  sought  for  in  the 
walks, 

On  the  lawn, 

In  the  fields, 

In  the  path  by  the  rill, 

In  the  road  that  leads  to  the  wood, 

By  the  side  of  the  heath. 

In  short,  she  was  sought  for  every 
where  but  by  the  deep  ditch. 

For  her  mother  relied  upon  her  pro- 
mise, and  could  not  think  she  would 
be  there. 


At  last  a  man,  riding  on  a  grey  horse, 
saw  something  white  lying  in  the  ditch. 

And  he  was  so  kind  as  to  stop  arid 
see  what  that  white  thing  was. 

It  was  the  child's  frock. 
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He  drew  her  out  with  pain. 

She  could  not  speak,  for  the  mud 
was  in  her  mouth. 

She  could  not  look  up$  for  the  mud 
was  in  her  eyes,  and  made  them  smart. 

He  got  some  water  and  washed  off 
the  dirt. 

And  then  she  told  him,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  who  she  was, 

And  he  took  her  home. 

And  she  was  full  of  shame,  as  well 
she  might  be,  when  she  saw  her  mamma. 

It  was  quite  a  chance  that  her  life 
was  saved. 

To  be  sure,  she  caught  a  sad  cold, 
and  lay  in  bed  for  weeks ;  but  she  had  a 
greater  sorrow  than  this. 

She  had  lost  the  faith  of  her  mamma. 

Her  mamma  would  no  more  rely 
upon  her  promise. 
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And  many  months  passed  away  be- 
fore her  mamma  would  even  ask  her  to 
give  a  promise. 

Those  who  have  been  once  bad,  need 
not  be  always  bad. 

The  girl  felt  her  fault,  and  was  sorry 
for  it. 

And,  better  than  that,  tried  to  cure 
herself  of  it. 

No  one  strives  to  improve,  with  all 
his  heart,  but  is  sure,  in  time,  to  im- 
prove. 

This  child  did  not  repeat  her  fault. 

She  made  a  vow  to  herself,  and  she 
kept  it. 

So,  when  her  mamma  found  she 
could  trust  to  her  word,  she  was  very 
glad  to  hear  her  make  a  promise,  for 
she  knew  she  would  perform  it. 
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You  say,  dear  boy,  that  you  do  not 
like  to  learn. 

That  you  wish  I  would  not  plague 
you  with  books,  and  pens,  and  slates. 

That  I  would  not  try  to  teach  you. 

Do  you  know  why  I  wish  you  to 
read,  to  write,  and  to  sum  r 

Do  you  think  I  teach  you  to  please 
myself? 

Oh,  no  !  that  cannot  be;  for  it  can- 
not please  me,  to  see  you  grave,  and 
dull,  and  cross. 

Do  you  think  I  strive  to  teach  you, 
that  I  may  plague  you  ? 

Oh,  no !  that  is  worse  still,  that  is 
still  more  strange. 

Your  eye  looks  bright,  you  seem  to 
guess  why  it  is  that  I  bid  you  learn. 

It  is  very  true,  I  do  it  for  your  own 
good. 
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Trim,  your  dog,  is  good  for  little. 

Would  you  wish  to  be  like  Trim  ? 

You  laugh  at  the  thought. 

Yet  you  will  be  of  less  use  than  Trim, 
if  you  do  not  learn  when  you  are  young, 

That,  when  you  are  old,  your  time 
may  not  be  spent  in  learning,  but  in 
doing. 

You  went  to  town  one  day  last  week. 

You  saw  two  big  boys  at  your  bro- 
ther's school. 

One  boy  was  half  a  fool ;  he  could 
not  read,  he  could  not  write,  he  could 
not  draw. 

One  boy  was  wise. 

He  could  do  most  things  that  boys 
can  do,  and  that  boys  ought  to  do. 

How  much  you  wished  that  you 
were  like  the  wise  boy. 

How  grave  you  looked,  when  I  said, 
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I  feared  you  would  be  like   the  dull 
boy. 


But,  do  you  know,  there  is  only  one 
way  to  prevent  this ; 

There  is  only  one  way  to  make  you 
as  wise  as  the  good  boy? 

He  once  knew  as  little  as  you  do  now. 

And  so  he  would  have  gone  on,  in 
his  folly,  had  he  not  strove  to  learn. 

Just  as  the  dull  boy  did,  who  would 
not  be  taught,  and  you  see  the  end  of  it. 

He  knovvG  nothing ; 

And,  when  he  grows  up  to  be  a  man, 

He  must  starve,  or  he  must  live  upon 
the  charity  of  his  friends, 

Oh,  shame !  shame !  that  one,  who 
has  the  same  limbs,  the  same  senses, 
the  same  strength  as  any  other,  should 
not,  like  any  other,  earn  his  own  bread. 
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But,  that  he  should  live  to  be  a 
shame  to  his  friends,  and  a  burden  to 
his  neighbours. 


THE  GOOD  SON. 

There  was  once  a  boy,  a  gay  little 
boy,  who,  like  you,  loved  play. 

But  he  had  a  mother,  whom  he  loved 
more  dearly  than  play. 

Pray,  do  you  love  me  or  play  best  r 

You  say,  you  love  me  best. 

Listen  then  to  my  tale. 

This  boy,  at  first,  did  not  chuse  to 
learn  either  to  read  or  to  write. 

But  his  mother  told  him,  as  I  have 
told  you, 

That  no  one  can  be  of  use,  that 
knows  nothing. 
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So  the  boy  thought,  "  this  will  not 
do,  I  wish  to  be  of  use.  The  day  may 
come,  that  my  mother  shall  want  my 
help,  as  much  as  I  now  want  her  help." 

Who  is  there  that  has  not  some  one 
to  help  ? 


Well,  on  this  thought,  for  boys  can 
think  if  they  please,  this  young  lad  be- 
gan to  learn  with  all  his  heart. 

And  he  got  on  fast. 

To  be  sure,  he  would  sometimes  say, 
"  that  is  too  hard ;  I  can  never  learn 
that,  I  am  sure." 

But  when  his  mother  put  him  in 
mind,  that  he  had  already  learnt  much, 
and  m  time  would  learn  more,  he  went 
on  with  fresh  glee. 
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You  could  not  walk  once ;  no,  nor 
talk,  nor  think. 

But  now  you  can  do  all  these  things  ; 
you  can  walk,  and  run,  and  dance. 

You  can  talk  and  prate  all  day. — 
Y7ou  can  think  on  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong. 

Go  on,  and  you  will,  one  day,  be 
able  to  do  all  that  you  wish  to  do. 

This  boy's  father  died,  and  his  mo- 
ther grew  old,  and  weak,  and  sick. 

But  her  son  was  stout  and  strong. 

So,  as  she  had  taken  care  of  him 
when  he  was  a  weak  child, 

He,  in  his  turn,  took  care  of  her, 
when  she  was  old. 

He  now  felt  the  use  of  knowing  how 
to  read,  and  to  write,  and  to  sum. 

For,  when  he  was  yet  quite  a  young 
man,  he  went  as  a  clerk  into  a  shop, 
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And  he  kept  the  books  for  his  mas- 
ter. 

And  he  was  quick  with  his  pen,  and 
he  wrote  fast,  and  well. 

And  he  would  work  all  day  at  the 
desk. 

And  at  night  he  would  return  to  his 
aged  mother. 


And  the  sight  of  him  would  make 
her  heart  warm  and  glad. 

And  then  she  would  smile,  and  her 
eye  would  be  bright ;  but,  as  her  sight 
was  dim,  and  she  could  only  see  to  knit, 

He  would  sit  by  her  side  and  read  to 
her. 

Then  was  he  glad  that  he  had  learnt 
to  read. 
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For  he  could  thus,  with  a  book, 
please  her,  and  improve  himself. 

And,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  his 
master  paid  him  his  wages, 

Oh!  with  what  joy  would  he  run 
home,  and  pour  the  money  into  his 
mother's  lap. 

And  oh !  how  sweet  was  the  smile 
with  which  she  thanked  him. 

How  dear  to  his  heart  the  thought, 
that  he  provided  for  his  mother.  . 

If  he  had  been  so  fond  of  play,  as  to 
neglect  his  books,  his  pen,  his  slate, 
how  would  he  have  earned  so  much 
money  ? 

He  might,  indeed,  have  worked  in 
fields  and  gardens, 

But  his  wages  would  have  been 
small,  and  he  could  scarce  have  given 
bread  to  his  mother  or  himself. 
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Whereas,  now  he  finds  her  in  good 
food  and  good  clothes. 

He  is  well  fed  and  well  clad  himself. 

They  live  in  a  neat  house,  and  he 
can  pay  a  maid,  to  watch  his  mother 
when  she  is  sick,  and  serve  her  when 
she  is  well. 

All  boys  and  girls  may  not  have  sick 
old  parents  to  take  care  of. 

But  of  what  use  are  they  to  the 
world,  if  they  cannot  do  any  thing  iu 
it? 

If  they  live  only  to  eat,  to  drink,  to 
sleep,  to  play. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  shame  of  be- 
ing useless. 


Who  would  wish  to  be  so  silly  that 
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the}'  dare  not  speak,  for  fear  they  should 
show  their  folly. 

To  be  in  a  party  and  not  dare  to 
talk,  because  they  know  nothing  of 
what  is  talked  of. 

To  hear  of  good  books,  and  clever 
books,  and  not  be  able  to  read  the.m. 

To  find  their  playmates  doing  things 
for  the  service  of  the  world, 

And  themselves  only  a  burden  to  the 
world, 

The  worm  that  crawls  on  the  earth, 
and  eats  up  its  fruits  and  herbs, 

Is  not  so  mean  and  worthless  as  the 
idle,  ignorant  man. 

The  fly  that  buzzes  in  the  window 
pane  is  not  so  useless  and  paltry  as  the 
foolish  and  indolent  woman. 

For  the  worm  and  the  fly  have  not 
had  the  means  of  being  otherwise  than 
they  are. 
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They  have  not  the  power  to  be  wise 
and  useful. 

It  is  not  so  with  man. 

He  feels  and  knows  that,  if  he  will, 
he  can  gain  knowledge. 

And  that  it  is  in  youth  he  ought  to 
gain  it, 

For  then  he  has  time. 

Then  is  the  season  for  him  to  learn 
to  do,  what,  when  a  man,  he  must 
practise,  for  his  honour,  or  for  his  li- 
ving. 

Therefore  is  it,  dear  boy,  that  Ibid 
you  bring  your  books,  and  your  pens, 
and  your  slate. 

I  would  have  you  learn  what  is  use- 
ful, that,  when  you  are  a  man,  you  may 
be  useful  yourself. 

That  you  may  live,  not  to  blush  for 
your  folly,  but  thait  you  may  live  to  be 
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proud  of  your  power  to  be  useful  and 
happy. 


THE  MORAL  OF  ANIMALS,  $c. 

WE  may  learn  much  from  birds  and 
beasts. 

They  each  do  what  each  ought  to 
do,  and  give  a  lesson  to  men. 

Look  at  that  white  and  grey  dove. 

How  calm  she  sits  by  the  side  of  her 
mate! 

How  soft  is  the  tone  of  her  voice  ! 

How  mild  is  the  look. of  her  eye  ! 

How  clean  are  her  plumes  ! 

How  bright  the  tints  of  her  fine  neck ! 

Her  soft  white  breast  is  smooth,  and 
rests  on  the  straw  roof  of  von  cot. 
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She  shows  you  how  sweet  is  a  mild 
look, 

How  lovely  a  gentle  mien. 

Learn  then,  from  the  dove,  to  be  mild. 

Her  coo  is  the  note  of  love. 

Her  wing  guards  her  young. 

Her  beak  brings  them  food.     Her 
eye  watches  that  they  are  safe. 

The  young  have  just  come  out  of 
their  shell. 

Cold,  hungry,  naked,  helpless. 

The  dove  warms,  feeds,  and  guards 
them. 

Just  so  cold,  and  naked,  and  helpless, 
is  the  new  born  babe. 

But  its  mother  feeds  it  at  her  breast, 
warms  its  cold  limbs  in  her  arms. 

Is  its  nurse,  its  guard,  its  friend. 

What  child  can  pay  back  a  mother's 
love, 
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A  mother's  acts  of  care  ? 

Oh !  then,  if  old  age  makes  her,  in 
turn,  cold  and  helpless, 

Let  the  child  warm  the  dear  friend 
in  his  arms. 

Rest  her  grey  head  on  his  breast. 

Guard  her  frame  from  all  harm. 

Please  her,  love  her,  bless  her ;  for 
all  this,  all  this,  and  more,  she  has 
done  for  him. 

* 

THE  BEE. 

SEE,  the  rose  has  burst  from  its  green 
bud,  the  dark  pink  leaves  are  spread 
out,  the  brown  moss  in  vain  seeks  to 
hide  its  bloom. 

The  pink  has  raised  its  sweet  head 
and  sheds  a  rich  scent  on  the  air. 
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The  dark  violet  sends  forth  sweet 
smells  from  its  green  shade. 

The  air  is  rich  with  scents. 

The  scene  is  gay  with  bright  tints. 
Hark !  whence  comes  that  sound,  and 
what  is  it  ? 

It  is  the  Bee,  and  its  hum  is  sweet  to 
the  ear, 

For  it  is  the  sound  of  industry. 

Boys  and  girls,  come  and  learn,  from 
the  Bee,  to  make  the  most  of  time. 

He  is  up  with  the  sun. 

His  gay  friend,  the  lark,  mounts  to 
the  beam  of  dawn  just  as  he  peeps  out, 
to  seek  sweet  buds  and  herbs. 

He  darts  his  trunk  into  the  cup  of 
the  pure  bud,  and  finds  there  one  drop 
of  sweet  juice. 

He  takes  it  home  to  his  hive  and 
hoards  it  in  his  nice  cell  of  wax. 
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But  stay,  that  Bee  seems  to  cull  the 
light  dust  which  is  laid  on  the  long 
threads  of  that  flower. 

It  is  thought  that  he  makes  wax 
with  that  light  dust. 

But  how,  I  know  not. 

I  know  the  Bee  ought  to  be  the 
means  of  teaching  the  idle  to  be  busy, 

And  the  busy  to  be  glad. 

For  those  that  work  all  day  have  no 
time  for  sighs  and  murmurs. 

Time,  they  know,  is  but  a  word  for 
life,  and  is  too  dear  to  be  lost. 


THE  SLOTH. 

IF  we  Jearn  to  use  time  well,  by  the 
bee,  we  shall  see  the  sad  end  of  being 
idle,  by  the  Sloth, 
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You  have  not  seen  a  Sloth. 

I  can  show  you  the  picture  of  one  in 
this  book. 

It  is  a  poor  beast. 

It  looks  sad  and  sick. 

It  does  not  stir  but  when  it  cannot 
help  it. 

And,  then  with  slow  steps  it  climbs 
up  the  first  tree  it  can  find, 

There  it  eats,  eats,  eats,  all  day. 

The  leaves,  the  boughs,  the  bark, 
the  fruit,  the  stem. 

It  would  eat  the    hard  trunk,  if  it 
could, 

For  it  hates  to  move. 

It  would  live  and  die  in  the  same 
spot,  if  it  could, 

Like  the  dull  clod,  an  useless,  worth- 
less, lump  of  earth. 
D5 
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Who  would  wish  to  be  like  the  poor 
Sloth  ? 

No  one  that  could  think. 

No  one  that  knows  the  joy  of  being 
busy. 

To  jump,  to  dance,  to  walk,  talk, 
sing,  play,  are  all  pleasures. 

The  Sloth  knows  not  of  these  joys. 

Does  not  taste  one  of  them. 

Poor  thing  !  it  has  no  sense. 

It  knows  not  how  to  do  well. 

But  we  do;  we  know,  that  life  em- 
ployed is  life  enjoyed. 

We  will  be  up  with  the  Bee,  and 
each  day  be  busy. 

We  will,  like  him,  find  sweets  in 
every  thing. 

But  our  dear  cell  of  sweets,  like  his, 
shall  be  at  home. 
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There  we  will  take  all  the  good  we 
find. 

There  share  it  with  those  we  love. 

And  think  each  drop  most  sweet, 
that  is  shared  with  those  we  love. 


THE  LARK. 

THE  Lark  rises  with  the  dawn. 

At  the  first  peep  of  day  he  springs 
from  his  snug  nest  in  the  thatch. 

He  sings  as  he  soars. 

He  is  gay,  and  makes  all  who  hear 
hfcn  gay. 

The  dew-drops  fall  from  the  spray 
on  which  he  lights; 

And,  as  he  smoothes  ,his  wings,  the 
rays  of  the  sun  shine  on  their  sober 
tints. 
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Why  is  the  Lark  so  gay  ? 

It  is  the  bright  foeams  of  morn  that 
make  him  so. 

He  loves  the  cool  breeze. 

The  fresh  smells  that  rise  from  the 
dew-wet  sod. 

The  clear  drops  that  bend  down  the 
green  blade. 

Would  you  make  the  most  of  life  ? 
rise  with  the  Lark. 

The  hours  of  morn  are  sweet  and 
pure. 

Nor  that  all:  the  hours  of  morn 
give  length  to  the  day;  give  time  for 
more  to  be  done,  and  more  to  be  en- 
joyed. 

We  all  say,  life  is  too  short. 

Yet,  short  as  it  is,  we  lose  hours  each 
day  in  sleep. 

In  sleep,  when  no  man  can  work, 
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Some  rest  is  good  for  us. 

We  need  some  sleep. 

But  we  most  of  us  sleep,  as  well  as 
eat,  too  much. 

Time,  once  lost,  can  no  more  be 
called  back. 

Then,  why  waste  in  a  dark  room,  a 
close  bed,  that  best  part  of  the  day? 

When  fields,  and  groves,  and  rills, 
are  most  sweet,  most  pure,  most  gay. 

When  the  air  is  most  fresh. 

When  birds  sing  most  clear. 

When  flowers  smell  most  rich. 


THE  ANT. 

TREAD  with  care,  that  small  mound 
of  earth  is  full  of  life. 
It  is  an  ant-hill. 
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See  the  black  tribes  cross  the  path ; 
each,  in  its  mouth,  bears  some  piece  of 
grain  or  root. 

Some  food  to  hoard  for  use,  when 
the  cold  winds  shall  drive  him  into  his 
dark  cell. 

When  the  frost  hardens  the  ground, 
where  should  he  else  find  food? 

When  the  snow  lies  on  the  plain, 
how  can  he  rove  to  seek  for  grain  ? 

This  he  knows,  and  with  care  hoards 
up,  in  his  small  cave,  what  he  thinks  he 
shall  most  want. 

Who  taught  him  this  art? 

He  who  teaches  all  good  things, 
\vho  gives  all  good  thoughts,  who  tells 
man  to  learn  something  from  all  he 
sees, 

The  great  God  of  Heaven. 

He  it  is  that  puts  it  into  our  hearts 
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and  minds  to  provide,  in  youth,  for  the 
wants  of  old  age. 

He  shows  us  the  Ant,  for  us  to  ad- 
mire and  to  copy. 

If  youth  is  lost  in  silly  joys,  age  will 
have  no  comforts. 

If  youth  is  idle,  old  age  will  be  poor 
and  sad. 

Let  us  then  get  wisdom,  let  us  get 
wealth,  let  us  toil  whilst  we  can. 

The  day  shall  come,  when  to  toil 
shall  not  be  in  our  choice. 

When  we  shall  be  weak,  yet  want 
much. 

Poor,  yet  need  help. 

For  that  hour  we  will  now  work. 
This  is  the  time  for  toil,  that  will  be 
the  time  to  rest. 
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THE  VIOLET. 

THE  Violet  lies  hid  in  leaves. 

Its  place  is  known  but  by  the  sweet 
scents  that  it  flings  round. 

Yet  is  its  hue  bright, 

Yet  is  its  form  lovely. 

So  the  fair  maid  hides  her  charms 
from  the  eye  of  the  crowd,  and  screens 
her  meek  graces  in  the  shade  of  home. 

But  her  virtues,  like  the  scent  of  the 
Violet,  steal  forth  from  the  shade. 

And,  as  they  shed  sweets  around, 
mark  the  spot  where  she  rests. 

Meek,  calm,  mild,  her  good  deeds 
are  known  but  by  chance, 

And  the  passer-by  is  caught  by  the 
sweet  gale,  though  unknown  to  him  the 
fair  source  of  the  charm  he  breathes. 

So  should  it  be. 
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Home  is  the  rest  of  the  fair  maid, 

As  the  dark  shade  is  the  nest  of  the 
Violet. 

There  she  lives  unseen,  save  by  the 
eye  of  God. 

And  as  the  sun  draws  forth  the 
bloom  of  the  flower, 

As  the  sun  warms  into  life  the 
charms  of  the  bud, 

So  the  eye  of  Heaven  rests  on  the 
home-bred  maid. 

So  the  blessing  of  Heaven  brings  her 
good  deeds  to  light : 

Cherishes  her  virtues. 

Rewards  her  mild  acts. 

The  less  seen,  the  more  loved. 

The  more  modest,  the  more  approved. 

If  there  is  one  charm  more  dear  than 
any  other  in  woman,  it  is — modesty, 
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Real  pure  modesty. 


THE  SWAN. 

THE  Swan  moves  with  grace  on  the 
clear  stream. 

Her  white  breast  rests  on  the  calm 
wave. 

Her  slender  neck  rises  in  a  smooth 
curve. 

All  is  still  and  at  peace. 

The  boughs  of  the  shrubs  drop  their 
light  sprays  and  kiss  the  pure  wave. 

The  green  sod  is  wet  with  the  rill  it 
bounds. 

The  fern  waves  its  broad  thin  leaves, 
like  plumes,  on  the  turfy  bank. 

The  foam  of  the  wave,  like  balls  of 
snow,  are  spread  in  the  weedy  nook. 
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A  light  gale  flits  over  the  scene, 
scarce  bending  the  reed  that  drinks 
the  dew. 

All  is  at  peace  and  still. 

The  eye  rests  with  delight  on  the 
graceful  Swan  "  winning  her  easy  way." 

Why  does  the  eye  rest  with  delight 
on  the  grace  of  the  Swan? 

Why,  but  because  she  is  easy  ?  She 
moves  without  art,  she  does  not  intend 
to  be  graceful,  she  seeks  to  pass  on; 
she  does  not  think  that  any  eye  sees 
her. 

Therefore  is  it  that  we  all  pause  to 
gaze  on  her  form  and  movement. 

When  the  virgin,  like  the  Swan, 
moves  without  art,  and  thinks  not  of 
herself;  when  her  thoughts  are  only 
on  her  duty,  and  she  strives  not  to 
charm,  but  to  please ;  . 
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Then  it  is,  and  then  only,  that  we 
pause  to  look  at  her;  to  mark  her  form 
and  face,  to  gaze  on  her  charms,  to 
praise  her  grace. 

What  is  not  easy,  what  is  not  artless, 
what  is  not  natural,  is  not  graceful. 


THE  BUTTERFLY. 

The  Butterfly  gads  from  bud  to  bud. 

He  rests  not  on  one,  but  gives  a  kiss 
to  each. 

He  spreads  his  bright  wing,  rich  with 
a  thousand  dyes. 

He  seems  to  joy  in  his  own  beauty, 
and  flits  along,  as  if  to  court  praise. 

We  laugh  at  the  Butterfly,  and  smile 
to  think  he  should  be  proud  of  charms* 
which  one  touch  would  crush. 
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Yet  are  we  oft  as  vain,  who  have 
much  less  cause  to  be  so, 

Who  have  sense  to  keep  us  more 
wise. 

But  why  be  vain  of  a  face,  or  form, 
which  every  day,  every  hour,  is  losing 
some  charm  ? 

Eyes  will  not  be  always  bright. 

Nor  lips  always  red  and  full. 

Cheeks  will  lose  their  bloom,  the 
the  brow  its  polish. 

The  red  and  white  of  the  skin  will 
change  to  less  lovely  hues,  and  wrinkles 
will  take  place  of  dimpling  smiles. 

What  then  will  be  the  fate  of  those, 
who  have  placed  their  joy  in  their  forms 
and  faces  ? 

Let  them  heed,  that  the  most  lovely 
cheeks  the  most  graceful  limbs  must, 
soon  or  late,  be  food  for  worms. 
E3 
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That  the  slug  shall  eat  the  bloom  from 
the  red  lip,  and  pierce  the  blue  orb  of 
the  closed  eye. 

Oh!  better  far,  to  prize  what  no 
worms  nor  slugs  can  touch  or  destroy, 

The  undying  mind. 

Better  guard,  and  improve,  and  va- 
lue, the  soul,  that  ever-living  lamp, 
which  shall  burn  for'  ever, 

Bright  and  unchangeable. 


THE  TULIP. 

THE  gaudy  Tulip  is  streaked  with 
fine  colours. 

With  red,  and  pink,  and  white,  and 
purple. 

It  spreads  its  gay  leaves  to  the  noon- 
day sun. 
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It  seems  proud  of  its  hues. 

Yet  we  pass  it  with  scarce  one  look, 
and  go  on  to  admire  plants,  whose 
flowers  have  not  half  the  splendor  of 
the  tulip. 

We  best  like  the  lowly  lily,  drooping 
its  sweet  head. 

The  modest  rose,  shaded  with  its 
dark  moss. 

The  pale  blue  speedwell,  decking  the 
lone  bank. 

The  soft  primrose,  that  buds  in  the 
lane. 

Gaudy  tints  then  do  not  please  the 
eye. 

Mild  hues,  and  modest  charms,  we 
like  better. 

Then  pray,  little  girl,  do  not  ask  for 
a  smart  blue  sash,  or  gay  red  shoes. 
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We  like  you  best  in  your  plain  white 
frock,  and  with  clean  fresh  cheeks. 

Why,  with  such  care,  twist  your  hair 
into  curls  ? 

No  one  will  look  at  your  curls,  but 
many  will  look  on  your  face  of  frowns, 
and  your  eyes  red  with  cross  tears. 

Be  as  clean  as  you  please. 

Let  no  flower  be  more  fresh  than 
your  cheeks, 

No  breeze  more  pure  than  your 
breath. 

Let  good  temper  be  the  charm  of 
your  looks, 

And  smiles  the  only  decking  of  your 
face. 

So  shall  you  always  please. 

So,  when  ribbons  and  red  shoes  shall 
fail,  your  power  to  please  shall  not  fail. 
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THE  PIG. 

How  we  all  turn  with  scorn  from 
that  Pig. 

His  skin  is  thick  in  dirt. 

He  lies  on  damp,  musty  straw,  and 
rolls  in  mud  and  mire. 

He  lives  to  eat  and  drink,  and  will 
perhaps  die,  because  he  is  too  fat. 

How  sad  to  look  on  so  dirty  a  brute. 

But,  oh  !  how  much  more  sad  to  be 
like  him. 

To  eat  all  day  long. 

To  eat  much  more  than  ought  to  be 
eaten, 

And  to  be  sick  with  greediness. 

Then  to  lie  down  in  the  dirt,  and 
sleep  in  the  mud. 

This  is  all  most  shocking. 

Boys  and  girls  are  not  quite  so  bad. 
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But,  sometimes,  they  are  almost  as 
bad. 

Have  you  not  seen  children  devour 
sweets  and  delicates  without  end  ? 

Tarts,  and  cakes,  and  fruits  ? 

Then,  with  greasy  face  and  dirty 
hands,  fall  asleep  on  the  ground. 

Their  clothes  all  spoiled, 

Their  limbs  all  twisted. 

Well,  are  not  such  children  as  bad  as 
Pigs? 

Aye,  and  worse,  much  worse, 

For  they  know  better. 

They  have  the  choice  to  be  clean,  if 
they  please. 

We  can  all  wash  ourselves  when  we 
chuse. 

We  can  keep  our  clothes  neat  and 
tight. 
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We  should  scorn  to  be  seen  with  hair 
uncombed,  and  our  dress  in  rags. 

Girls  can  sew  and  mend  the  rents  in 
their  coats  and  frocks, 

And  take  care  to  be  at  all  times  neat. 

Or  else,  in  truth,  they  will  be  no  bet- 
ter than  the  Pigs  we  all  look  on  with 
scorn. 


SUMMING. 

You  say  you  want  to  learn  to  do  sums. 
Where  is  your  slate, 
And  your  sponge, 
And  your  pencil  ? 

Bring  your  stool  and  sit  down  by  me. 
Your  slate  can  rest  on  my  knees. 
There,  what  a  charming  table  you 
have  got ! 
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Pray,  now,  attend  to  what  I  am 
going  to  say. 

You  know  all  the  figures,  when  you 
see  them,  I  believe. 

1,    2,   3,    4,    5,   6,    7,    8,    9,   0. 

You  also  know  that  one  figure  alone, 
is  said  to  be  a  unit : 

As,  2,  two. 

And  that,  when  two  figures  stand 
side  by  side,  the  one  on  the  left-hand  is 
called  ten  : 

As,  23,  twenty-three. 

And  that  three  figures  in  a  row  make 
a  hundred : 

As,  230,  two  hundred  and  thirty. 

And  that  four  figures  in  a  row  make 
a  thousand : 

As,  3456,  three  thousand,  four  hun- 
dred, and  fifty-six. 
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This  is  enough  to  learn  for  the  first 
lesson. 

mr 

You  wish  to  cast  up  a  sum. 

Do  not  be  in  haste. 

You  must  learn  some  tables  first,  by 
rote. 

They  will  much  assist  you, 

And  make  summing  easy. 

You  may  learn  one  at  a  time,  and  be 
sure  to  be  very  perfect. 

Your  first  lesson  in  summing,  after 
you  havelearnt  to  number,  and  to  read 
figures  in  a  line  with  ease,  must  be  to 
leaiu  by  rote;  that  is,  in  school  terms, 
to  get  off  by  heart  the  first  table  in 
Multiplication. 

For  to  know  to  how  much  a  number, 
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when  doubled,  amounts,  will  much  help 
you  in  adding  numbers  together. 

But,  pray  observe,  you  must  be  very 
perfect,  or  this  plan  will  be  of  no  use 
to  you. 

But,  if  you  will  learn  this  part  well, 
you  will  gain  great  quickness  in  doing 
any  sum  in  Addition. 

Here  follows  the  table  I  mean  : 


s 


o 


o 


H 
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f  1  is  2 

2  ; 4 

3  6 

4  8 

5  10 

6  12 

7  14 

8  16 

9  18 

10 20 

11  N , 22 

I  12  "24 
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2       and       1           is  3. 

2  2  4. 

2  3 5. 

2  4  6. 

2  5  7. 

2  6  8. 

2  - 7 0. 

2  8 10. 

2  9  11. 

2  ,          .10  '12. 
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3       and 
3     

1 

.    2 

is           4. 
5. 

3    .,.:  

.    3 

6. 

3    

.    4 

7. 

3 

5 

8. 

3 

6 

9. 

3 

7 

10. 

3      

.    8 

11. 

3 

.    9 

12. 

3    ....'.... 

.  10 

13. 

F3 
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4 
4 

and       1 

:.  2 

is          5. 
8  6. 

4 

3 

7. 

4 

4 

8. 

^ 

5 

0. 

4 

6 

10. 

4 

7 

11. 

4 

8 

12. 

4 

0 

13. 

4 

10 

14. 
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5 

/> 

and        1 
o 

is          6. 
7. 

/> 

3     . 

•;.-  0 

ft 

4     . 

9. 
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Perhaps  your  papa,  or  your  brother, 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  copy  these  tables 
upon  cards. 

And  then  you  will  be  able  to  learn 
them  with  more  ease. 

If  one  card  is  lost,  another  can  be 
written  out  for  you. 

Or,  by  cutting  a  slit  at  the  head  of 
each  card,  and  drawing  a  narrow  rib- 
bon through  these  slits, 

The  cards  can  be  strung  together, 
and  there  would,  in  that  case,  be  less 
chance  of  their  being  lost,  or  mislaid. 

When  you  can  say  all  these  tables, 

Which,  if  you  please,  you  can  soon  do, 

You  may  begin  to  work  sums, 

To  add  figures  together. 

You  have  three  comfits, 

Your  sister  has  four. 

Your  brother  has  two, 
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I  have  one. 

Put  these  figures  down,  one  beneath 
the  other. 
Well  done. 
How  many  comfits  are  there  ? 

3 
4 
2 

1 

10 

There  are  ten  comfits. 
Very  right. 
You  are  a  good  girl. 
For  you  hare  attended  to  all  I  have 
told  you. 


G 
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Figures  always  stand  for  a  certain 
number  of  things. 

For  shillings,  or  pence,  or  pounds. 

Or  figures  stand  for  so  many  arti- 
cles of  any  kind. 

Pieces  of  linen. 

Parts  of  dress. 

Articles  of  furniture. 

Number  of  houses. 

In  short,  figures  serve  as  the  shortest 
marks  for  putting  down  any  number 
we  wish  to  keep  in  mind. 

Or  for  any  set  of  numbers  we  wish 
to  sum  up. 

For  that  use  they  were  first  contrived. 

For  that  use,  you  must  learn  the 
many  ways  in  which  they  can  be  used. 

To  add  figures  together  is  called 
Addition. 

Thus,  two  and  three  make  five. 
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To  take,  or  subtract  a  smaller  num- 
ber from  a  larger  number,  is  called 
Subtraction. 

Thus,  if  you  take  four  from  six,  two 
will  remain. 

To  repeat,  or  multiply  the  same 
number  many  times  over,  is  called 
Multiplication. 

Thus,  five  times  one  is  five. 

To  divide  a  large  number  by  a  small 
number,  is  called  Division. 

So  if  you  want  to  know  how  many 
threes  are  in  twelve,  you  will  find  there 
are  four  threes  in  twelve. 


There  are  many  other  rules  in  arith- 
metic. 
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But  these  four,  of  which  I  have  told 
you,  are  the  first  and  the  most  useful. 

Indeed,  they  contain  all  that  the 
other  rules  teach. 

In  fact,  if  you  will  learn  the  two  first 
rules  well, 

I  will  tell  you  a  secret  worth  knowing. 

Those  two  will  make  you  master  of 
every  other. 

For  Multiplication  is  but  another 
mode  of  adding, 

And  Division  is  but  another  way  of 
subtracting. 

I  fancy  you  wilt  very  much  like  to 
work  sums. 

See  how  useful  it  is  for  me  to  keep 
the  accounts  of  all  I  spend. 

By  that  means  I  know  what  I  do 
spend,  and  what  I  ought  to  spend, 
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And  can  well  manage  not  to  pay  more 
money  than  I  ought  to  pay  away. 

But  to  make  the  best  of  the  money 
I  have  got, 

And  be  easy  in  my  mind  that  I  am 
honest,  and  pay  what  I  owe. 

That  I  am  frugal  and  do  not  spend 
in  trifles  what  ought  to  be  spent  in 
useful  things. 

You  say  you  have  learnt  all  those 
tables  I  wrote  for  you. 

Then  pray  take  this  plate  of  cakes, 
and  place  the  cakes  in  parcels. 

Each  parcel  to  contain  a  different 
number. 

You  have  done  so. 

Then,  pray,  put  down  each  number 
in  figures  on  your  slate. 

That  too,  I  see,  is  done. 
G3 
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The  next  job  must  be,  to  cast  up 
the  sum  you  have  thus  written  on  your 
slate. 

How  much  do  all  the  numbers  make  ? 

Twenty. 

Very  well. 

Pray,  now,  see  how  many  cakes  we 
have  got. 

Count  them,  one  by  one,  into  the 
plate  again. 

Ah !  there  are  only  nineteen  cakes. 

You  have  made  some  mistake. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  righting 
mistakes. 

Do  your  work  over  again. 

Yes,  over  and  over  again,  till  all  is 
as  it  should  be. 

You  cast  up  the  figures  wrong. 

You  see  one  careless  moment  gives 
an  hour  of  labour. 
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Therefore  it  is  wise  to  do  things  well 
at  first. 

But  mistakes  will  sometimes  happen. 

Well  then,  the  next  wise  thing  is  to 
set  about  making  wrong  right. 

That  is  the  only  way  to  improve. 

Some  people,  when  they  have  made 
a  blunder,  sit  down  and  mourn  about  it. 

Nay,  some  will  cry  about  it. 

Pray,  what  is  the  use  of  such  conduct? 

Mourning  and  crying  will  not  set 
the  matter  to  rights. 

Is  the  sorrow  for  having  lost  so  much 
time  ? 

Oh  !  then  cease  your  sighs  and  tears. 

You  are  losing  more  time,  instead 
of  making  up  for  what  was  lost. 

The  hour  lost  in  regrets,  in  foolish 
and  idle  regrets,  would  have  done  the 
work  over  again. 
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Would  have  done  it  well. 

See,  that  old  woman  has  drawn  out 
her  long  steel  needle  from  the  stocking 
she  was  knitting. 

She  does  not  stop  to  moan  and 
lament. 

For  she  knows  that  every  moment  she 
stops,  the  mischief  will  become  greater. 

So  she  begins,  with  hearty  good  will, 
to  pick  up  the  fallen  loops. 

It  is  slow  work  to  be  sure,  but  she 
knows  that,  by  degrees,  it  will  get  on, 
and  at  last  be  done. 

You  admire  the  old  woman's  pa- 
tience. 

Pray,  then,  practise  it  yourself. 

When  we  see  an  act  which  we  ap- 
prove, we  ought  to  try  and  do  the 
same,  when  it  is  our  turn  to  be  so 
tried. 
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SWEEP!    SWEEP! 

HARK  !  what  weak  voice  is  that 
which  calls  at  my  door  ? 

It  is  cold,  wet,  and  dark. 

I  shake  with  cold  as  I  lie  in  my 
snug  bed. 

I  look  up  at  the  dim  light,  and  think 
it  is  not  yet  time  to  rise, 

For  it  is  raw  and  damp. 

No  fire  is  yet  lit. 

The  room  down  stairs  is  not  yet 
made  neat  and  warm. 

No  urn  is  on  the  table. 

No  bread,  no  cream,  no  tea. 

Breakfast  is  not  ready. 

I  will  not  rise,  I  will  lie  still  in  my 
snug  bed  till  all  shall  be  fit  for  me 
below. 
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Hush !  that  voice  sounds  once  more. 
Sweep!  sweep! 

I  creep  from  my  bed,  and  see  the 
poor  child  that  calls. 

How  small  he  is. 

What  weak  limbs. 

"What  bare  feet. 

How  red  are  his  hands  with  the  cold. 

How  his  head  shakes  with  the  cold. 

A  few  tears  are  on  his  cheek,  and 
make  a  white  streak  down  the  soot. 

Who  are  you,  poor  boy  ? 

Hark  !  he  speaks. 

I  have  no  father,  no  mother,  no 
friends. 

But  I  have  a  master,  a  cruel  master, 

Who  beats  me,  and  starves  me,  and 
sends  me  up  small  dark  flues. 

One  day  I  burnt  my  arm,  but  no 
one  cared  for  my  pain. 
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One  day  I  fell  down  a  long  chimney 
and  broke  my  leg, 

But  no  one  felt  for  me. 

I  have  a  wound  in  my  side,  but  I 
have  no  salve  to  heal  it. 

You  pity  me,  little  girl ! 

But  hush  !  I  must  not  even  hear  the 
kind  words  of  pity,  for  my  master  is 
near,  and  he  will  say  I  complain, 

And  he  will  beat  me  the  more. 

Oh !  I  cannot  look  upon  this  boy. 
His  pains  wring  my  heart. 

Can  nothing  be  done  to  save  him, 
to  ease  him, 

To  snatch  him  from  his  hard,  hard 
fate? 

Little  girl,  dry  your  tears.  I  have 
some  good  news  for  you. 

There  will  soon  be  a  law,  a  blessed 
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law,  that  shall  stop  the  further  pangs 
of  the  poor  Sweep. 

A  frame  made  of  wood  and  horse- 
hair, and  brass  or  iron  chains,  shall 
clear  our  flues,  in  the  place  of  those 
wretched  lads. 

Nay,  should  the  law  not  pass,  I 
hope  every  body  that  has  feeling,  every 
body  that  pretends  to  have  feeling,  will 
persist  in  using  the  frame  of  wood  in- 
stead of  the  poor  boys. 

Good  Heaven !  must  we  have  laws 
to  make  us  feel  pity  ? 

Can  we  not  feel  without  a  law  to 
force  us  ? 

Do  we  call  ourselves  human,  yet  for- 
get the  rights  of  humanity  ? 
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I  am  a  mother,  and  look  upon  my 
son. 

He  is  clean,  and  healthy,  and  happy. 

Joy  is  in  his  eye, 

Smiles  are  on  his  lip. 

His  voice  is  gay, 

His  steps  are  light. 

He  is  glad,  and  makes  me  glad. 

Oh  !  could  I  bear,  for  an  instant,  to 
think  of  his  being  a  Sweep. 

Of  his  being  in  pain, 

Sick,  sad,  friendless. 

My  heart  bleeds  at  the  thought. 
What  must  be  that  mother's  pangs, 
who  sees  the  fact  ? 

God  only  knows;  her  sorrow  must 
be  too  great  for  words,  too  great  for  me 
to  paint. 

:   Yet,  why  should  her  child  be  worse 
off  than  mine  ? 

H 
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Why  should  he  suffer  because  he  is 
poor? 

Suffer  more  than  the  son  of  the  lord 
and  the  duke  ? 

The  rich  man,  the  great  man,  would 
be  wild  with  grief,  if  their  sons  were  to 
be  made  to  endure  half  the  pains  that 
thousands  of  climbing  boys  every  day, 
every  hour,  endure. 

Then  in  pity,  in  mercy,  in  duty,  let 
every  great  and  rich  man, 

Every  lord  and  duke, 

Join  heart  and  hand  to  make  this 
blessed  law*. 

It  might  be,  it  has  been,  that  the 
child  of  a  great  man,  stolen  from  his 
home,  has  been  sold  to  a  Sweep,  and 
made  a  climbing  boy. 

Such  a  chance  can  only  be  prevented 
by  this  law.  :g0 
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How  do  I  hope  then  that  it  will  pass. 

Since  else  both  rich  and  poor,  both 
great  and  lowly,  will  go  on  to  risk  the 
anguish  of  their  children's  sufferings. 

And  great  will  be  the  joy  of  many 
hearts,  when  those  cruel  Sweeps  shall 
be  forced  to  use  frames  in  the  place  of 
boys. 

We  say,  cruel  Sweeps, 

But,  truly,  we  are  all  as  crud  as 
they,  whilst  we  go  OB  sending  for  boys 
to  clean  our  flues, 

When  we  can  get  frames  of  wood, 
by  which  the  work  can  be  done  as  well. 

If  it  is  more  dear,  sure  no  one  would 
grudge  a  few  pence  to  save  a  fellow- 
creature  from  aches  and  wounds. 

I  say,  God  bless  the  good  man  who 
brought  this  matter  to  a  law. 
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But  he  will  need  no  other  thanks 
than  those  his  heart  will  give  him. 

I  dare  say  he  is  not  like  those  who, 
when  they  have  done  a  kindness,  think 
they  can  never  enough  be  paid  for  it. 

Yes;  I  have  known  more  than  one 
who,  after  he  had  done  a  kind  act, 
thought  he  had  a  right  to  endless  thanks, 

Thought  he  had  a  right  to  pain,  in 
any  way  he  pleased,  the  heart  which 
was  grateful  to  him. 

But  this  is  not  as  it  should  be. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  grateful. 

Who  would  not  be  thankful  for  kind- 
ness. 


But,   then,   our  gratitude  must  be 
freely  felt  and  freely  given. 
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Not  exacted  from  us  as  a  tax, 

Not  asked  for  as  a  payment  for  be- 
nefits. 

Oh !  it  does  gall  me  to  hear  folks 
talk  of  all  they  have  done  for  others. 

It  is  not  for  those  who  do  the  good 
to  talk  of  it. 

It  is  not  for  them  to  think  of  it. 

It  is  not  for  them  to  sum  up  how 
much  is  due  to  them  for  what  they 
have  done. 

Is  this  kindness  ? 

No,  I  call  it  trading. 

Selling  and  buying. 

It  is  mean,  pityful,  base. 

It  is  putting  a  chain  round  the  heart 
we  oblige. 

Better  not  do  kind  acts,  than  dwell 
so  much  upon  them,  than  rate  them  at 
so  high  a  price. 

H3 
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But,,  dear  child,  some  folks  do  good, 
that  they  may  speak  of  it,  that  they 
may  boast  of  it. 

Be  not  you  one  of  these. 

Think  of  the  kind  acts  done  to  you, 
not  of  the  kind  acts  you  have  yourself 
done  to  others. 

We  all  prize  our  own  deeds  too  high. 

How  then  can  we  ever  be  paid 
enough  for  them? 

But,  again  I  say,  those  who  do  good 
only  for  what  they  can  get  for  it, 

Are  mean  and  selfish. 

Again,  I  say,  let  gratitude  be  a  free 
gift, 

And  we  shall  not  hear  so  many  com- 
plain  of  ingratitude. 
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TRUTH. 

THE  first  and  the  best  thing,  you 
can  learn  to  do,  is  to  speak  the  truth, 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  places. 

If  you  talk  of  toys,  or  books,  or  any 
other  thing,  you  must  not  say  there 
are  two,  when  there  is  but  one;  nor 
must  you  say  there  is  one,  when  there 
are  two. 

Little  boys  and  girls,  who  begin  to 
speak  falsely  in  trifles,  will  grow  up  to 
speak  falsely  in  great  matters. 

The  mistake  of  one  word  may  cause 
shame  and  sorrow. 

The  change  of  one  sentence  may 
spread  sadness  in  many  hearts. 
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THE  BAD  BOY. 

I  once  knew  a  boy  whose  mamma 
often  begged  him  to  speak  truth  al- 
ways. 

This  little  boy  was  not  a  liar, 

He  would  scorn  to  tell  a  lie, 

But  he  would  not  mind  speaking 
without  care,  about  what  he  called 
trifles. 

He  would  call  a  basket  with  a  few 
pears  in  it,  a  basket  full  of  pears. 

He  would  say  his  nurse  was  in  a 
passion,  if  she  was  ever  so  little  angry. 

And,  one  day,  said  his  sister  had 
given  him  a  good  beating,  when  she 
had  only  hit  him  in  play. 

His  mamma  often  shook  her  head 
at  him,  and  told  him  how  much  he 
was  to  blame,  to  go  on  in  this  wrong 
way. 
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But  he  only  laughed  at  her  grave 
looks,  and  kind  words,  and  said  he  was 
sure  there  was  no  harm  in  such  small 
mistakes. 

It  is  very  odd  that  young  children 
will  fancy  themselves  wiser  than  old 
people. 

We  shall  see  what  comes  of  such 
silly  thoughts. 


This  foolish  boy,  (I  will  not  write 
his  name,  for  when  our  friends  do 
wrong,  we  ought  to  hide,  not  publish 
their  faults.) 

This  foolish  boy,  one  hot  summer's 
morning,  was  by  himself,  in  a  shady 
lane,  picking  flowers,  and  making  gar- 
lands with  them. 
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At  last  his  mamma  went  to  him,  and 
to  her  surprise,  found  his  mouth  dirty, 
as  if  he  had  been  eating. 

She  asked  him  what  he  had  eaten. 

In  his  sad,  careless  way,  he  said  he 
had  only  eaten  a  little  green  grass. 

His  mamma  told  him  never  to  eat 
any  more,  and  thought  no  more  of  the 
matter. 

Soon  this  poor  boy  became  very 
pale  and  very  sick,  and  in  very  great 
pain. 

His  mamma  took  him  into  the  house 
in  her  arms, 

But  he  got  worse  and  worse. 

And  then  the  doctor  was  sent  for  to 
come  to  him. 

Many  hours  passed  before  the  doctor 
could  come. 
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The  poor  child  was  very  bad. 


His  nurse  cried  over  him. 

His  mamma  did  not  cry,  for  her  tears 
could  not  have  eased  him. 

No,  she  did  better  than  cry,  she 
stirred  about,  and  did  all  she  could  to 
give  him  ease,  and  make  him  well. 

It  is  right  to  pity  those  who  suffer. 

But  it  is  better  to  try  to  help  them. 

Nothing  would  do,  the  boy  grew 
worse. 

The  doctor  came,  and  said,  "  the 
child  is  poisoned/' 

All  the  house  was  in  trouble,  the 
boy  could  scarcely  speak  but  one 
word  at  a  time. 

By  degrees  he  said,  that  he  had 
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eaten  a  small,  white  flower,  that  grew 
in  the  damp  ditch. 

It  was  hemlock. 

The  doctor  heard  the  truth  just  in 
time  to  give  a  proper  physic  to  save  the 
boy's  life. 

If,  instead  of  telling  his  mother,  he 
had  only  put  grass  into  his  mouth,  he 
had  said  the  true  thing;  he  had  said, 
"  Mamma,  I  have  just  tasted  a  bit  of  this 
plant  with  a  white  flower  and  a  jagged 
leaf/' 

His  mother  would  have  given  him 
something  that  moment  to  make  him 
sick,  and  then  the  vile  herb  would  have 
been  quickly  thrown  out  of  his  sto- 
mach, and  he  would  have  had  neither 
pain  nor  fear. 
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But  I  am  wrong  to  say  vile  herb, 
nothing  is  vile  which  God  has  made, 

Nothing  useless  which  God  has 
formed. 

The  hemlock  is  a  very  useful  plant, 
in  many  ways,  though  not  fit  food  for 
man. 

Many  other  things  are  as  hurtful, 
when  tasted,  or  touched,  without  care; 
which,  wisely  used,  are  very  good. 

The  red  root  of  the  beet,  freshly 
drawn  from  the  earth,  is  harsh,  and 
blisters  the  tongue  and  lips. 

But,  when  boiled,  it  is  a  sweet  and 
pleasant  food. 

Nay  more,  I  will  tell  you,  sugar  can 
be  made  from  the  juice  of  the  beet. 

I  dare  say  you  know,   that  many 
roots,   and  the  stem  of  many  plants, 
have  a  sweet  flavour. 
I 
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From  many  of  these  sugar  can  be 
dr.awn. 

The  sugar-cane,  a  tall,  grassy  plant, 
yields  more  of  this  sweet  juice  than 
any  other. 

Therefore,  it  is  most  planted  for  this 
purpose,  and  all  the  sugar  you  see  is 
drawn  from  this  cane. 

But  other  plants  are  found  to  yield  a 
syrup,  only  in  a  smaller  quantity. 


You  love  potatoes. 
So  do  I;  I  love  them  better  than  any 
root  our  gardens  produce. 
They  are  so  wholesome, 
They  are  so  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
They  keep  good  all  the  year  through, 
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and  enrich  our  fare,  when  peas,  and 
beans,  and  greens,  are  not  to  be  had. 

Well,  though  the  root  of  the  potatoe 
is  so  very  good  for  food,  the  flower  and 
the  fruit  are  very  hurtful. 

The  fruit  is  the  round  green  apple 
which  you  so  often  play  with. 

I  could  name  many  other  things 
which  would  make  you  ill,  if  you  were 
to  taste  them. 

So,  you  see,  young  children  should 
never  eat,  without  knowing  what  it 
is  they  eat. 

This  is  well  worth  knowing. 

But  it  is  yet  better  worth  observing 
that  best  rule,  always  speak  the  truth. 


We  have  just  seen  how  this  poor 
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boy  was  hurt  by  not  chusing  to  follow 
this  rule. 

He  was  worse  off  the  next  year. 

For,  being  told  by  his  father  to  meet 
him  at  his  shop,  at  two  o'clock, 

When  he  gave  the  message  to  his 
mother,  he  said,  in  his  careless  man- 
ner, three  o'clock. 

So,  when  he  went  to  the  shop,  of 
course  he  was  too  late  5  his  papa  was 
gone. 

He  ran  after  him  down  a  long  street, 
and,  in  his  haste,  struck  his  foot  against 
a  large  stone,  and  sprained  his  ancle. 

Oh  !  how  sad  was  the  pain  ! 

Many  weeks  did  he  lie  in  bed,  stiff 
in  his  limbs,  and  full  of  aches. 

Happy  had  it  been  for  him,  had 
these  hours  of  pain  led  him  to  resolve 
on  speaking  the  plain  truth,  the  exact 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
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Alas  !  we  shall  soon  see  what  harm 
he  did  to  his  friends  and  himself,  when 
he  was  a  young  man,  by  this  bad 
habit. 

Bad  habits  are  sooner  gained  than 
cured. 


By  doing  things  over  and  over  again, 
we  at  last  do  them  without  knowing 
that  we  are  doing  them. 

Some  children  have  a  trick  of  biting 
their  nails. 

They  do  this  so  often,  and  for  so 
long  a  time,  that  they  get  a  habit  of 
biting  their  nails. 

When  first  such  tricks  are  done,  a 
little  care  and  thought  will  cause  us  to 
leave  them  off. 

I  3 
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But,  when  they  are  long  continued, 
they  are  very  hard  to  cure. 

Biting  nails  is  but  a  small  fault;  but, 
if  it  is  a  fault,  it  ought  to  be  got  rid  of. 

But,  of  all  bad  habits,  the  habit  of 
careless  speaking,  the  habit  of  saying 
one  thing  for  another,  in  short,  the 
habit  of  falsehood, 'is  sure  to  bring  on 
disgrace  and  ruin. 


The  little  boy,  whom  we  have  seen 
so  careless  in  speaking  of  grass  and 
flowers,  grew  up  to  be  a  man,  who  was 
careless  in  speaking  of  greater  matters. 

He  did  not  think  himself  a  liar, 

He  was  not  called  a  liar, 

Yet  he  knew  he  did  not  speak  truth. 

Yet  persons  never  would  take  his 
word. 
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"  Who  told  you  that?1'  they  would 
say. 

If  his  name  was  given,  folks  laughed 
and  said,  "Then,  do  not  believe  it,  that 
lad  often  makes  sad  blunders." 

How  shocking  for  him  to  see  people 
turn  from  him  with  contempt,  when  he 
was  telling  a  story, 

As  if  he  was  not  worth  hearing. 

Even  when  he  told  the  truth,  the 
exact  truth,  he  could  not  gain  belief. 

Such  must  always  be  the  fate  of  those 
who  allow  themselves  to  speak  without 
thought 


But  we  will  not  say  any  thing  more 
of  this  foolish  child, 

For  there  is  no  pleasure  in  thinking 
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of  the  shame  and  the  sorrow  to  which 
he  brought  himself. 


THE  GOOD  GIRL. 

It  will  be  better  to  talk  about  a 
young  girl  who  was  just  the  reverse  of 
this  boy. 

She  always  spoke  the  truth,  plainly 
and  fully. 

Even  if  speaking  the  truth  caused 
her  pain  or  trouble, 

She  thought  any  pain  better  than 
the  shame  of  telling  a  lie, 

Any  trouble  lighter  tban  the  thought 
of  having  falsely  spoken. 

What  was  the  end  ? 

Her  word  was  taken  by  every  body, 
even  when  she  was  quite  a  child. 
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"  Rose  said  so,"  was  enough.  It  is 
pleasant  to.  give  the  name  of  good 
people. 

When  we  speak  in  their  favour,  we 
may  safely  give  their  name. 


No  one  asked  Rose  to  say,  "  upon 
her  honour/' 

"  Upon  her  word." 

Her  yes  and  no  were  as  certain  as 
an  oath. 

Think  how  happy  this  must  have 
made  her; 

How  happy  it  must  have  made  her 
parents ! 

Children  should  think  how  every 
fault  pains  the  hearts  of  their  kind 
fathers  and  mothers. 
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How  every  virtue  gladdens  the  bosom 
of  their  good  parents. 

If  Rose  had  two  plums  in  her  hands, 

And  her  papa  asked  her,  <c  What 
have  you  there,  Rose?" 

She  was  sure  to  tell  the  simple  fact. 

"  Papa,  I  have  two  plums  in  my 
hand,"  she  would  answer. 

Not  as  some  silly  girls  would  idly  say, 
"  Two,  or  three  plums." 

This  seems  a  trifle. 

But  why  not  be  exact  in  trifles  ? 

Besides,  to  gain  a  habit  is  no  trifle* 
as  we  have  just  seen. 

The  number  of  plums  was  no  matter. 

But  it  was  a  great  matter  that  Rose 
should  practise  the  role  of  speaking 
truth. 
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So,  when  she  grew  up,  she  would 
often  laugh  and  say,  she  could  not  tell 
lies,  and  make  changes  and  blunders, 
in  speeches  and  tales. 

So  every  body  turned  to  her  for  the 
truth  of  any  story. 

When  she  spoke,  all  her  words  were 
heard  with  respect. 

Rose  was  but  a  poor  man's  child, 
but  this  good  habit  of  hers  made  her 
more  loved  than  any  child  in  the  village. 

More,  much  more  loved,  than  the 
rich  man's  son,  of  whom  I  just  now 
spoke. 

So  much  good  to  herself  was  done 
by  Rose,  by  this  wise  conduct. 

But,  oh  !  who  can  tell  the  good  she 
did  to  het  friends  and  neighbours ! 
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It  was  often  marked,  that  there  were 
no  quarrels  in  the  small  hamlet  where 
Rose  lived. 

For,  if  mistakes  were  made  by  other 
people,  Rose  would  set  all  to  rights  by 
her  true  and  simple  tale. 

And  then,  instead  of  anger,  smiles 
would  ensue. 

These  mistakes  were  often  about 
small  things. 

A  few  words  changed  in  the  speech 
of  one  man,  or  the  looks  of  a  woman 
not  truly  described. 

These  little  errors  would  cause  af- 
fronts that  were  never  meant, 

Would  suppose  rudeness  that  was 
never  thought. 
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So  quarrels  would  begin. 

Kind  friends  would  become  foes, 
good  neighbours  would, turn  into  sullen 
enemies. 

So  all  would  be  wrong,  and  more 
mistakes  would,  perhaps,  keep  all  wrong. 

Till,  by  some  happy  chance,  Rose 
would  clear  up  all  by  her  words  of 
truth. 

Friends  would  then  see  they  had 
judged  hardly  of  friends;  neighbours 
would  find  out  that  they  had  spoken 
falsely  of  neighbours; 

Smiles  would  take  place  of  frowns. 

The  gay  laugh  would  succeed  to  the 
mournful  tear. 

And  all  this  good,  all  this  blessed 
peace,  was  the  work  of  a  poor  man's 
young  daughter  1 

K 
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Oh!  it  may  be  the  work  of  the  poor- 
est and  the  meanest  of  mortals. 

Who  cannot  speak  truth  ? 

Who,  then,  cannot  copy  Rose  ? 

And,  being  like  her,  who  cannot  gain 
her  good  name,  who  cannot  be  as 
happy  and  as  respected  as  she  was? 


BENEVOLENCE. 

Why  does  your  nurse  tell  you  to 
say,  "  if  you  please/1  and  "  thank 
you,"  when  you  speak  to  any  one  ? 

And  to  curtsey,  or  bow,  when  stran- 
gers talk  to  you  ? 

Little  boys  and  girls  listen  to  me, 
and  I  will  teil  you. 

You  are  not  taught  these  things  be- 
cause they  are  pretty. 
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No ;  you  must  do  these  things  be- 
cause they  are  kind. 

We  were  all  sent  into  this  world  to 
be  happy  ourselves,  and  to  make  every 
body  about  us  as  happy  as  we  can.  > 

Now,  when  you  play  with  one  an- 
other, if  you  are  rude  and  cross,  do  you 
not  spoil  your  own  pleasure  and  the 
pleasure  of  your  young  playmates? 

Then,  it  seems,  that  rude  manners 
and  cross  words  prevent  your  being 
-happy. 

For  that  reason  you  are  taught  to  be 
mild  and  civil,  that  you  may  do  what 
God  willed  you  to  do; 

To  give  and  receive  joy. 


If  you  would  bear  this  rule  always  in 
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your  mind,  it  would  guide  you  to  do 
many  kind  acts. 

In  almost  every  thing  we  say  or  do, 
we  can  give  pleasure  or  pain  to  some 
one. 

It  must  be  a  hard  heart,  indeed, 
that  would  chuse  to  give  pain,  when  it 
could,  if  it  pleased,  give  pleasure. 

Our  hearts  are  within  us,  and  we 
ourselves  can  only  tell  what  is  passing 
in  our  hearts. 

Our  friends  can  only  guess  our  feel- 
ings by  our  looks,  and  words,  and  deeds. 

They  will  think  our  hearts  are  hard 
and  unkind,  if  our  looks,  or  words,  or 
deeds,  are  harsh  and  rude. 


But,  if  we  are  gentle  in  our  manners, 
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If  we  are  mild  in  our  speech, 

If  we  are  kind  in  our  acts, 

Our  friends  will  judge  that  our  hearts 
are  warm  with  love  and  goodness. 

For,  the  Bible  says,  "  out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh." 

There  is  no  need  of  going  to  a 
dancing-master  to  learn  how  to  make  a 
curtsey  or  a  bow. 

We  shall  soon  learn  those  things,  if 
we  are  willing  to  express  good-will  and 
thankfulness. 


Your  nurse  gives  you  your  breakfast. 
Does  not  your  heart  bid  you  thank 
her  for  this  kind  act  ? 

Then,  why  not  do  what  your  heart 
KS 
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bids  you  to  do,  without  waiting  to  be 
told  to  do  it  ? 

You  wish  your  mamma  to  make 
you  a  present. 

If  you  desire  that  she  shall  do  so  with 
gladness,  you  must  ask  with  gentleness. 

Your  heart  then  tells  you  to  say, 
"  Pray,  mamma/1  and  your  mother 
with  joy  grants  your  wish  j 

Or,  with  mildness,  denies  it. 


She  denies,  not  to  give  pain,  but  to 
prevent  you  pain. 

You  asked  for  what  was  hurtful  for 
you. 

You  are  a  silly  young  child. 

Your  mother  is  older  and  must  be 
wiser. 
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It  is  in  kindness  she  denies  you. 

We  ought  to  be  grateful  for  kindness. 

Never,  therefore,  be  sullen  when  re- 
fused any  thing. 

Children  that  have  their  way  in  every 
thinga  are  never  happy  children. 

They  eat  too  much  and  are  sick. 

They  play  too  much  and  are  tired. 

They  are  idle  and  grow  up  without 
knowing  any  thing  they  ought  to  knows 

They  are  cross  and  nobody  love, 
them. 

I  would  not  be  a  spoiled  child,  if  I 
were  you,  for  the  world. 


A  pet  is  only  another  name  for  a 
plague. 

Pets  destroy  pleasure  wherever  they 
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come,  for  they  think  too  much  of  them- 
selves to  think  rightly  of  other  people. 

They  waste  all  their  feelings  upon 
themselves,  upon  their  own  cares,  their 
own  joys,  their  own  fancies. 

They  are  selfish. 

Young  as  you  are,  I  am  sure  you 
know  the  meaning  of  that  word ;  and, 
if  you  know  the  meaning,  I  am  also 
sure  you  would  scorn  to  be  so  mean 
as  to  be  selfish. 


-  Do  you  not  feel  sorrow  when  you 
see  your  sister  sorrow  ? 

Do  you  not  feel  glad  when  you  see 
your  brother  glad  ? 

I  know  you  do. 

Weil,  this  is  the  right  use  of  feelings. 
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Our  bodies  can  be  joined  by  taking 
hold  of  hands. 

Our  hearts  can  only  be  joined  to 
each  other  by  those  secret  feelings 
which  make  us  share  each  other's  joys 
and  sorrows. 

It  seems,  then,  that  our  feelings  were 
given  to  us,  more  for  the  use  of  other 
people  than  ourselves. 


When  you  are  sad,  is  not  your  sad 
ness  lessened,  if  your  sister  tells  you  she 
feels  for  your  distress  ? 

If  her  pity  softens  your  care,  do  not 
forget,  in  your  turn,  to  soften  another's 
care  whenever  you  can. 

If  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  give  plea- 
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sure,  we  must  look  about  to  find  ways 
of  giving  comfort. 

The  poor  do  not  more  want,  nor 
more  enjoy,  a  little  money, 

Than  the  sad  want  and  enjoy  a 
little  pity. 


Surely  it  is  sweet  to  think,  that  we 
have  drawn  away  some  pain  from  the 
aching  bosom. 

When  we  are  in  anguish  of  mind,  we 
kneel  down  and  pray  to  God  to  have 
mercy  upon  us. 

Every  prayer,  offered  from  the  heart, 
is  heard  in  heaven. 

Heaven  delights  in  mercy. 

And  no  one  so  prayed,  but  has  arisen 
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from  his  kneeling  posture  soothed  and 
eased. 

When  we  sooth  a  fellow-creature, 
therefore,  we  humbly  copy  the  Great 
God  of  Heaven. 


. 

All  pity  is  not  shown  by  giving 
money. 

A  few  kind  words,  a  look  of  love,  a 
sigh  of  pity, 

Are  often  more  dear  to  the  mourner, 
than  gold  and  silver  given  without 
kindness. 

Thus,  in  every  act  of  life,  you  see  we 
must  study  to  have  a  kind  manner. 

And  therefore  is  it,  that  I  bid  you 
learn  to  gain  a  civil  way  of  speaking 
and  acting. 
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Therefore,  I  bid  you  bear  in  mind 
the  gentle  terms  taught  you  by  your 
mother  and  your  nurse. 


Pleasure  is  made  more  pleasing,  as 
well  as  pain  made  less  painful,  by  sym- 
pathy. 

Oh !  young  as  you  are,  you  can 
guess  the  meaning  of  that  word. 

Sympathy  is  the  most  charming  of 
our  feelings,  even  when  it  teaches  us  to 
share  sorrow. 

How  much  more  charming  when  it 
guides  us  to  share  pleasure. 

When  you  have  a  new  doll,  or  a 
new  book, 

Do  you  not  doubly  enjoy  them,  if 
your  brother  stands  smiling  at  your  side. 
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When  he  points  out  the  beauty  of 
your  pretty  doll,  or  shows  you  the  nice 
stories  in  your  book. 

His  smiles  and  remarks  increase 
your  pleasure. 

Well,  will  you  not  be  happy  some 
day  to  increase  his  pleasure  in  the 
same  way  ? 

That  is,  by  sharing  it. 


So  you  find  sympathy  bestows  two 
benefits. 

It  increases  your  own  pleasure,  and 
enables  you  to  increase  the  joys  and 
lessen  the  sorrows  of  those  you  love. 

As  our  thoughts  can  only  be  known 
by  our  deeds,  you  see  how  useful  it 
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will  be  to  have  a  kind  manner  of  show- 
ing our  thoughts ! 

Your  uncle  calls  upon  us :  he  has  had 
a  cold  walk,  while  you  have  been 
seated  by  a  blazing  fire. 

Must  you  be  told  that  it  is  proper 
for  you  to  rise  from  your  chair,  and 
give  the  warm  place  to  him  ? 

This  is  more  than  polite. 

This  is  your  duty. 


Is  a  stranger  at  your  father's  table, 

Would  you  not  think  it  very  odd,  if 
he  should  help  himself? 

What  then  must  be  done  ? 

Is  it  not  your  father's  duty  to  help 
him? 

And  would  you  not  be  a  selfish  child 
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to  ask  for  any  thing  till  the  stranger 
had  all  things. 

How  would  you  feel,  if  seated  in  a 
stranger's  house,  at  a  stranger's  table  ? 

You  would  then  be  the  stranger 
yourself. 

Would  you  not  doubly  feel  every  act 
of  kindness? 

Oh !  then,  mind  the  golden  rule: 

Do  as  you  would  be  done  by. 


Here  you  see  the  use  of  that  kind 
polite  manner  to  strangers,  which  your 
mother  and  your  nurse  teach  you. 

It  is  one  of  the  ways  of  showing 
good  will  to  all  men. 

One  of  the  ways  of  proving  that  you 
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are  willing  to  do  all  in  your  power  to 
increase  the  happiness  of  all  around  you. 

Just  for  the  same  reason,  you  go 
without  a  sweetmeat,  that  your  sister 
may  have  it  in  your  stead, 

Or  put  up  with  a  cold  seat,  that  it 
may  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  some  one  else. 


I  dare  say,  you  often  observe  grown 
up  people,  trying  to  give  the  best  of 
any  thing  to  each  other,  yielding  up 
the  highest  place, 

Helping  to  the  greatest  dainty, 

And  in  all  possible  ways  preferring 
the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  others  to 
their  own. 

This  plan  is  called  being  very  polite. 
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I  do  not  know  what  they  mean  by 
it,  for  I  cannot  see  into  their  hearts, 
but  I  am  sure  such  a  plan  is  the  only 
one  to  express  kindness  and  to  bestow 
happiness. 

If  we  cannot  gi?e  pleasure,  or  soften 
pain,  we  can  all  prevent  ourselves  from 
being  in  the  way  of  other  people,  of 
marring  their  schemes. 


Even  in  walking  the  streets,  we  can 
show  this  desire. 

By  yielding  a  little,  we  not  only  pass 
on  easier  ourselves,  but  allow  others  to 
move  with  more  ease. 

So  you  see,  by  giving  up  a  little  of 
our  own  plans,  we  live  without  harming 
the  plans  of  others. 
L3 
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I  heard  your  nurse  tell  you,  the 
other  day,  that  it  is  rude  to  contradict 
people. 

And  why  is  it  rude  ? 

Because  it  is  unkind. 

If  you  shun  each  unkind  act,  you 
will,  at  the  same  time,  avoid  every  rude 
one. 

There  are  many  modes  of  showing  a 
civil  conduct. 


Our  old  Betty  has  such  a  good  heart, 
that  she  can  never  do  a  rude  act. 

Her  heart  won't  let  her. 

The  lord  you  saw  so  lately  is  just  as 
civil  as  Betty. 

He  will  never  do  a  rude  thing. 

I  do  not  know  his  heart  so  well  as  I 
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do  Betty's,  but  I  dare  say  it  is  a  kind 
one. 

Both  these  people,  you  find,  are  po- 
lite. 

In  different  ways,  indeed,  because 
each  has  lived  in  a  different  station. 

But  both,  by  their  kind  manners, 
make  themselves  pleasant  and  welcome 
wherever  they  go. 

It  would  be  as  silly  for  you  to  copy 
the  lord  as  old  Betty. 

It  is  not  wise  to  copy  any  body's 
manner. 

Act  as  your  heart  tells  you,  and 
make  that  heart  a  kind  one,  and,  I 
will  answer  for  it,  your  manners  will 
be  just  what  they  ought  to  be. 
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What  you  find  pleasant  to  yourself* 
you  may  think  is  pleasant  to  others. 

What  you  feel  is  rude  to  yourself, 
you  must  suppose  is  rude  to  others. 

You  would  think  it  dirty  for  any  one 
to  cough  in  your  face. 

Then  do  not  cough  in  the  face  of 
another. 

You  would  fancy  it  very  unkind,  if 
any  person,  that  could,  would  not  help 
you,  in  any  way  that  you  wanted  help, 
at  table,  at  work,  or  at  any  other  time. 

Then,  pray,  be  ready  to  help  every 
person  that  seems  to  want  your  help. 

The  quicker  you  do  it,  the  more 
kind  it  will  be. 

There  was  a  boy  who  was  much 
loved  for  this  habit  of  ready  helping. 

If  a  door  was  to  be  opened,  a  win- 
dow shut,  or  any  other  job  to  be  done, 
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that  was  for  the  comfort  of  those  about 
him,  he  was  sure  to  do  it  in  a  moment. 

People  called  this  a  very  polite  boy. 

But  I  called  him  better  than  polite. 

For,  I  know,  he  did  not  do  these 
things  for  praise, 

But  to  be  useful. 

He  did  them,  because  he  loved  to 
be  useful. 

Because  he  was  more  quick  in  find- 
ing out  what  others  wanted, 

Than  in  thinking  of  his  own  wants. 

His  heart  was  kind,  and  therefore  his 
manners  were  pleasing, 

Was — were. 

Alas !  he  is  no  more. 
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& 
PRIDE  AND  VANITY. 

Little  boy,  of  what  are  you  so  proud  ? 

Of  your  fine  clothes  ? 

Of  your  grand  name  ? 

Of  your  pretty  face  ? 

Why  are  you  proud  of  these  things, 
for  these  things  were  all  given  to  you  ? 

You  did  not  have  them  because  you 
deserved  them,  for  they  were  yours  be- 
fore you  could  have  done  any  thing  to 
earn  them. 

You  were  born  of  rich  parents,  who 
put  on  you  rich  robes  and  fine  lace. 

They  too  gave  you  your  grand  name. 

God  gave  you  your  pretty  face,  your 
red  lips,  your  fair  skin,  your  bright 
eyes. 

But,  pretty  as  you  are,  there  are 
many  more  pretty  than  you  are.  &>. 
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See  the  boy  that  plays  at  the  door  of 
yon  shop. 

His  father  is  a  poor  man,  and  sells 
and  buys  threads,  tapes,  pins,  lace,  and 
such  things. 

He  buys  them  cheap  and  sells  them 
dear,  and  lives  upon  the  money  he  thus 
makes. 

His  mother  works  hard,  all  day,  to 
gain  a  few  pence. 

Yet  that  boy  is  far,  far  more  pretty 
than  you  are. 

His  eyes  are  more  bright  and  black, 

His  lips  more  plump  and  full, 

His  skin  more  clear. 


Your  own  cousin  is  more  handsome 
than  you. 
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Yes,  that  cross,  dull  boy,  of  whom 
your  aunt  makes  such  sad  complaints, 

He  that  will  not  learn  to  read, 

He  that  will  not  speak  the  truth, 

He  that  is  rude  when  he  plays  with 
you, 

Cross,  when  you  thwart  him, 

Who  cries  at  every  trifle. 

Thus,  you  see,  the  poor  boy  and  the 
bad  boy  have  as  much  beauty  as  you 
have. 

Why  be  proud  of  what  you  share 
with  the  poor  and  the  naughty  child  ? 

Of  what  then  must  you  be  proud  ? 

Shall  I  tell  you  ? 

You  must  not  be  proud  of  any 
thing, 

For  pride  is  a  vice. 

The  good  then  cannot  be  proud,  for 
if  they  are  proud  they  cannot  be  good. 
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The  wise  will  not  be  proud, 

For  the  wise  know  that  only  fools  are 
proud. 

Oh  !  little  boy,  do  you  see  the  sense 
of  these  words  ? 

That  only  fools  and  bad  boys  are 
proud. 

Then,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  scorn 
to  wear  the  look  of  pride. 

I  would  blush  to  speak  the  words  of 
pride. 

Do  you  like  boys  to  be  proud  to  you? 

No,  you  say  you  do  not ; 

That  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  you. 

Then  pray,  why  be  proud  ? 

Why  make  yourself  unpleasant  to 
others  ? 

That  is  not  what  you  wish  to  do, 

That  is  not  what  you  ought  to  do. 


M 
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THE  PROUD  BOY. 

There  was  once  a  boy  who  was 
proud,  because  his  papa  kept  a  fine 
coach. 

He  would  look  with  scorn  on  boys 
that  had  to  walk. 

Those  boys  would,  at  the  same  time, 
laugh  at  him  for  his  weak  airs, 

And  say,  among  themselves, 

That  proud  boy  loses  much  pleasure ; 
for  while  he  rides  shut  up  in  a  coach, 

We  run  in  fields  and  woods, 

Jump  in  the  mead, 

Pick  lilies  from  the  pond,  and  cull 
the  furze  from  the  heath. 

We  grow  strong  and  brisk,  and 
laugh  more  in  one  day  than  he  does  in 
one  year. 
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Poor  boy,  he  scorns  us,  but  we  pity 
him  ! 

No  one  could  love  the  proud  boy. 

Well,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six 
years,  were  passed. 

A  change  took  place. 

The  rich  man  lost  his  wealth. 

His  fine  house  and  his  fine  coach 
were  sold. 

His  son  found  out  that  he  had  feet 
and  must  use  them,  or  he  could  not 
move  from  place  to  place. 

For  he  had  no  horse,  no  chaise. 

He  often  met  the  poor  boys  whom 
he  used,  in  his  rich  days,  to  look  upon 
with  scorn. 

He  had  now  to  look  upon  them  with 
shame. 

Not  for  shame  that  he  was  poor,  for 
they  were  poor  too. 
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No,  his  shame  was  for  having  once 
been  proud. 

But  he  was  proud  no  more. 

He  now  knew  how  sad  a  thing  it 
was  to  be  proud. 

For  other  boys  were  now  proud  to 
him, 

And  he  felt  pain  from  their  scorn: 
a  kind  heart  would  not  wish  to  give 
pain. 

A  kind  heart  would  try  not  to  give 
pain. 

This  boy  grew  meek,  and  mild,  and 
humble. 

A  great  change  took  place. 

No  one  would  love  the  rich  proud  lad. 

Every  one  loved  the  poor  meek  child. 

Who  would  not  rather  have  the  love, 
than  the  hate,  of  those  who  know 
them? 
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And  of  what  use  are  fine  smart 
clothes  ? 

We  prize  things  only  as  they  are  of 
use  to  us. 

A  hat,  without  a  gold  band,  is  as 
warm  as  one  with. 

A  dress  without  lace  is  as  neat  as 
one  with. 

Nay,  sometimes  clothes  have  the 
most  comfort,  when  they  are  the  most 
plain.  » 

They  do  not  need  so  much  care, 

They  are  put  on  with  more  ease. 

So  time  is  saved ;  time,  that  best 
of  all  our  good  things  ; 

For  time  is  but  a  word  for  life. 

How  silly  to  spend  time  on  trifles? 

And  what  can  be  more  a  trifle  than 
dress. 

ii:  a 
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See  the  rose  decked  in  its  rich  moss, 

How  lovely  it  looks  ! 

Can  the  best  dressed  child  ever  look 
so  lovely  as  that  rose  ? 

Sweet  as  is  the  moss  that  seems  to 
clothe  it. 

Yet  the  beauty  of  the  rose  is  its  own 
bright  blush. 

That  mild  blush,  that  seems  as  if  it 
would  hide  its  bloom  from  praise. 


Are  you  proud,  little  girl,  of  your 
lace  and  your  silks  ? 

Do  you  know  to  whom  you  owe  your 
fine  lace  ? 

It  came  from  yon  low  cot:  that  old 
woman,  who  sits  on  a  stool  at  the  door, 
wove  it  for  you. 
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Mark  the  large,  round,  soft  ball,  that 
rests  on  her  knees. 

She  calls  it  her  pillow. 

Many  small  threads  hang  around, 
each  ended  by  a  little  peg  of  wood. 

These  are  her  bobbins. 

The  pattern  for  the  lace  is  drawn  on 
paper  and  laid  on  the  pillow, 

And  each  loop  is  held  by  a  pin. 

See  how  quickly  the  old  woman's 
fingers  move ! 

You  can  scarce  see  them  move. 

Yet  she  makes  no  blunders, 

Practice  has  taught  her  to  be  so  quick 
and  clever. 

She  once  knew  no  more  of  making 
lace  than  you  do. 

And  now  how  well  she  works ! 

Thus  you  see,  by  practice,  we  may 
learn  to  do  almost  any  thing. 
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The  old  woman  is  in  rags  and  wears 
no  lace. 

You  are  smart  by  her  toil. 

If  any  one  should  be  proud,  it  ought 
to  be  the  old  woman  that  makes  the 
lace,  not  she  who  wears  it. 

But  the  old  woman  is  not  proud,  she 
works  for  her  bread;  she  gives  you 
thanks,  if  you  buy  from  her  the  pro- 
duce of  her  toil. 

She  buys  food  with  the  money  which 
you  pay  to  her  for  her  lace. 

So  her  labour  makes  you  smart  and 
gives  her  food. 

And  your  money  is  of  use  to  her. 

Thus  you  see  how  we  all,  in  this 
world,  depend  upon  each  other, 

If  the  good  wife  would  not  work,  vow 
frock  would  not  have  a  lace  frill. 
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I  dare  say  you  know  who  spins  the 
rich  silk  you  wear. 

Do  not  turn  up  your  nose;  it  is  very 
true,  you  owe  your  fine  silks  to  a  small 
white  worm, 

To  the  silk- worm. 

Think  how  many  worms  must  toil, 
and  how  long  they  must  toil,  before 
you  can  have  one  smart  robe. 

Day  after  day  they  work, 

Night  after  night  they  go  on,  draw- 
ing out  their  fine  threads. 

These  threads  are  finer  than  hairs, 
many  must  be  joined  together,  before 
a  thread,  fit  for  the  weaver,  is  formed. 

Yes,  that  pale  young  man,  who  sits, 
from  the  first  dawn  of  light  to  the  last 
gleam  of  it,  at  his  loom. 

He  it  is  that  weaves  for  you  these 
threads  into  silks  and  satins. 
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His  young  son,  sick  and  in  rags, 
stands  by  his  side  to  help  him. 

He  marks  which  of  the  silken  threads 
break,  and,  in  a  moment,  joins  them 
again. 

He  does  this  very  quickly  and  very 
neatly. 

You  could  not  do  this,  but  this  boy 
of  six  years  old  can;  this  boy,  who  is 
not  so  old  as  you  are. 

More  poor  naked  children  are  in  the 
room. 


Their  mother  sits  by  the  fire,  wifji  a 
babe  on  her  lap,  and  with  her  hands 
reeling  the  silken  thread. 

That  is  winding  it  up  into  hanks, 
ready  for  the  man  to  weave  with. 
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Poor  woman,  she  looks  thin  and 
weak ! 

Oh !  she  is  very,  very  poor.    . 

And  what  food  she  can  get,  she  gives 
to  her  babes,,  content  herself  to  starve, 
so  they  are  fed. 

How  many  such  kind  acts  do  mothers 
perform  for  their  children? 

They  ask  for  no  thanks, 

They  need  no  praise. 

They  hope  only  for  the  love  of  those 
whom  they  have  fed  at  their  breasts, 
fondled  on  their  knees,  worked  for, 
thought  fbr,  suffered  for. 

Can  a  child  forget  a  mother's  love  ? 


This  man,  his  wife,  his  children,  are 
fed  by  the  labour  of  their  hands. 
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Grudge  not  then  the  price  of  silks 
and  laces, 

But  be  content  that  you  can  pay  for 
them,  and  not  work  for  them. 

That  you  can  wear  them,  not  make 
them. 

From  the  dirty  worm,  from  the  poor 
weaver,  the  silk  passes  into  the  hands 
of  dyers  and  scowerers. 

Some  silk  is  indeed  dyed  first  and 
woven  after, 

But  all  must  pass  through  many 
hands,  before  it  comes  to  you. 

All  these  have  some  right  to  be 
proud  of  their  skill. 

But  what  skill  have  you  a  right  to 
be  proud  of? 

Think  upon  this,  little  girl,  and  wear 
your  smart  garb  with  modest  thankful- 
ness, 
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Glad  only  that  you  can  afford  to  pay 
these  busy  workmen. 

Their  toil  makes  you  fine,  your  finery 
gives  them  bread. 


Why  toss  your  head  so  high,  fair 
maid,  and  why  look  so  vain  ? 

Is  your  form  full  of  grace  ? 

Is  your  face  full  of  charms  ? 

Where  is  the  bough  of  waving  wil- 
low, that  we  cut  this  morning? 

We  praised  its  grace,  its  fine  bend- 
ing stem,  its  drooping  leaves,  its  wavy 
form. 

Where  is  it  ? 

I  left  it  here,  where  tthe  sun  has 
shone  all  day. 

I  do  not  see  the  bough,  I  only  see 
N 
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a  withered  stick,  with  dead,  black 
leaves. 

This  is  no  bending  graceful  bough, 

This  is  a  dry  stiff  branch,  without 
grace  or  beauty. 

The  sun  has  shrunk  it  up. 

It  is  withered  and  gone. 

Even  so,  fair  maid,  may  it  be  with 
you. 

Some  sickness  may  seize  on  your 
limbs  and  stiffen  every  joint. 

Why  then  boast  of  what  the  cold 
north  wind  may,  with  one  blast,  chill 
into  dead  ness  and  deformity  ? 


But  the  straight  stalk  of  the  tall  pine 
we  left  in  the  shade,  no  sun-beam 
could  pierce,  to  shrink  its  grace  ? 
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Let  us  seek  for  it. 

Alas !  the  wheel  of  the  barrow  has 
passed  over  it :  it  is  broken  and  crushed. 

No  more  shall  it  stand  high  and 
erect. 

No  more  shall  its  straight  firm  stem 
meet  with  our  praise. 

Even  so,  may  some  sad  chance,  fair 
maid,  break  your  slender  and  graceful 
limbs. 

Distort  your  form  and  make  you  an 
object  of  our  pity. 

Not,  as  now,,  the  object  of  your  own 
praise. 

Then  turn  from  the  mirror,  and  no 
more  gaze  with  joy  on  grace  that  one 
moment  may  destroy. 

A  blow,  a  fall,  a  small  hurt,  may  for 
ever  maim  you,  may  for  ever  make  you 
a  cripple,  helpless,  graceless. 
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Waste  no  more  hours  at  your  glass. 

Employ  time  in  filling  your  head 
with  knowledge,  and  your  heart  with 
goodness. 

So,  when  lame,  blind,  sick,  your 
thoughts  shall  gladden  you;  so  shall 
you  possess  charms  and  graces,  which 
nor  time,  nor  chance,  can  take  from 
you. 


SILLY  JANE. 

Jane  was  fair  as  the  lily,  and  blithe 
as  the  lark ; 

She  thought  her  bloom  could  never 
fade,  and  was  vain  of  it. 

She  thought  with  scorn  of  those  who 
were  not  so  fair. 
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She  called  herself  bright  as  the  but- 
terfly, and  gay  as  the  tulip. 

Her  mother  led  her  into  the  garden, 
and  showed  her  the  butterfly  dead. 

The  storm  had  crushed  it  to  the 
ground. 

It  lay  there  soiled  and  cold. 

A  rude  gale  had  passed  over  the 
tulip,  and  snapped  the  proud  blossom 
from  its  stem. 

Its  once  rich  leaves  lay  spread  on 
.the  damp  earth. 

The  grubs  were  crawling  upon  it, 
the  ants  were  feeding  upon  it. 

Even  such  shall  be  the  fate  of  the 
fairest  face,  when  death  shall  lay  it  low 
in  the  dark  grave. 

Worms  shall  there  defile  the  fairest 
cheek,  and  riot  on  the  sweetest  lip. 
N3 
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Look,  Jane,  and  learn  a  moral  from 
the  scene  before  you. 

But  Jane  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
her  mother. 

She  could  have  learnt,  for  who  can- 
not ?  But  she  would  not  learn. 

She  chose  to  go  on  in  her  own  way. 


In  a  little  while,  Jane  was  sick,  and 
red  spots  broke  out  on  her  skin.  * 

How  sad  were  her  thoughts,  how 
full  of  pain  her  fancies! 

Her  complaint  was  mild,  but  the  fear 
of  losing  her  beauty  made  it  severe  to 
Jane. 

Other  girls  had  the  same  disease, 
but  no  one  so  badly  as  Jane,  for  no 
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one,  like  Jane,  thought  on  the  chance 
of  having  a  red  skin  and  a  spoiled  face. 

Jane  became  well  again,  her  face 
was  not  spoiled,  her  skin  was  as  fair  as 
before. 

And  Jane  grew  more  vain,  and 
thought,  as  she  had  escaped  one  chance, 
she  should  escape  every  chance,  and 
that  her  bloom  would  never  fade. 

Many  people  are  as  foolish  as  Jane, 
and  fancy  chance  may  hurt  every  one 
but  themselves. 

But  Jane  found  there  was  one  foe  to 
beauty  that  she  could  not  shun. 

She  found  she  could  not  help  grow- 
ing old. 

Each  year  took  something  from  her 
charms. 

Wrinkles  crossed  her  brow. 
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A  yellow  hue  took  place  of  the  white 
of  her  cheek. 

Her  hair  lost  its  bright  gloss,  and  a 
few  grey  curls  were  seen  round  her  neck. 

What  was  to  be  done  ? 

Jane  tried  strange  washes  to  bleach 
her  skin ;  they  made  it  more  brown. 

Her  teeth,  one  by  one,  fell  out  of 
her  head. 

The  fair  blithe   Jane  found  herself 
nn  old  woman, 

With  grey  hairs,  a  long  chin,  and 
hollow  cheeks. 

"That  it  should  come  to  this !"  she 
would  say  with  sighs  and  tears. 

Why  mourn,  Jane?     Did  you  not 
wish  to  live  ? 

And  can  you  live  without  growing 
old? 
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Would  you  have  wished  to  die  early, 
in  your  first  bloom,  with  all  your  charms 
fresh  and  bright  ? 

Even  in  that  case,  you  would,  by 
this  time,  have  faded  in  the  grave,  and 
have  been  food  for  worms. 

Fair  maids  !  there  is  but  one  kind  of 
charm  that  never  fades — the  charm  of 
the  mind,  the  charm  of  virtue,  which 
is  as  lovely  in  age  as  in  youth. 


JUSTICE  AND  GENEROSITY. 

Where  did  you  get  that  fine  bunch 
of  pinks  ? 

Out  of  your  sister's  garden  ? 

And,  pray,  what  right  have  you  to 
take  what  does  not  belong  to  you  ? 

You  say  they  were  for  me. 
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I  thank  you  for  your  kind  thought 
of  me, 

But  I  cannot  take  from  you  what 
you  have  no  right  to  give  me. 

"  People  must  be  just  before  they 
are  generous." 

You  have  read  that  line  in  a  very 
nice  book. 

There  is  no  use  in  reading  good 
books,  if  we  do  not  think  upon  what 
they  tell  us. 

So,  pray,  when  you  again  read, 
think  upon  it,  and  act  upon  it. 

A  child  has  nothing  to  give, 

For  a  child  is  a  beggar  that  has  to 
ask  for  all  it  wants. 

Though  kind  parents  give  it  all  it 
needs  without  asking. 

Well,  what  is  given  to  you,  is  your 
own. 
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You  may  do  what  you  please  with 
your  own,  you  think  ? 

It  is  not  so,  little  boy. 

For  even  what  is  your  own,  has 
some  claim  upon  it. 

You  have  neat  clothes,  hats,  shoes, 
gloves,  shirts. 

But  these  things  you  want  for  your- 
self. 

If  you  give  these  away,  you  will 
have  to  ask  for  more,  and  those  who 
give  you  more  will  be  the  true  givers 
of  your  gifts. 

A  poor  boy  wants  shoes,  and  you 
give  him  yours. 

But  when  you  have  done  so,  you 
must  ask  for  new  shoes,  you  cannot  go 
barefoot. 

Your  mamma  gives  you  new  shoes, 
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to  make  up  for  those  you  gave  to  the 
poor  boy- 

Now,  I  think  it  is  your  mamma  that 
gives,  not  you. 

What  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

You  smile,  and  think  as  I  do. 

Then  we  are  both  of  the  same  mind, 
and  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Are  you  sad,  that  you  have  nothing 
to  give  ? 

Do  not  be  sad;  for  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  can  give. 

Your  friends  give    you  tarts,   and 
cakes,  and  toys. 

These  things  you  can  give  away,  for 
you  can  do  without  them. 

No  one  must  replace  them  for  you. 

The  loss  is  all  your  own. 

That  pale,  sick  girl  begs  hard  for  a 
crumb  of  bread. 
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You  have  a  large  bun  in  your  hand. 

You  give  it  to  her. 

You  were  hungry,  and  liked  the  bun. 

The  pale  sick  girl  is  more  hungry 
than  you  are. 

You  go  without  what  you  like,  to 
help  the  poor  and  sick. 

This  is  true  generosity. 

The  other  day,  you  ate  tarts  till  you 
were  sick,  and  gave  the  last  you  had  to 
a  poor  boy,  because  you  could  not  eat 
it.  A 

This  was  not  generosity. 

But  you  say,  that  you  often  see  beg- 
gars, when  you  have  no  buns  to  give 
them,  and  then  what  must  you  do? 

One  day  you  thought  to  give  some 
pence,  that  you  found  on  the  shelf. 

They  were  not  your  pence, 
o 
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Then,  pray,  what  right  had  you  to 
touch  them  ? 

No,  to  take  what  is  not  your  own,  is 
not  just. 

And  you  must  be  just. 

Justice  is  greater  than  any  other 
duty. 

Justice  must  guide  our  acts,  as  truth 
must  guide  our  words. 

If  you  cannot  help  the  poor,  ask 
those  to  do  it  that  can. 

Tell  your  nurse,  or  your  mother,  of 
the  poor  who  want  aid. 

But  do  not  commit  a  crime,  and 
fancy  it  is  a  virtue. 

You  start  -,  you  would  not  commit  a 
crime,  you  say,  for  the  world. 

Pray,  is  it  not  a  crime  to  steal  ? 

To  be  s.ure  it  is. 
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And  what  do  those  words, "  to  steal," 
mean? 

To  steal,  you  tell  me,  means  to  take 
what  does  not  belong  to  you. 

Pray,  pray,  mind  the  sense  of  the 
words,  "  to  steal/' 

And  touch  not  a  hair,  a  rag  that  is 
not  your  own. 


UNJUST  JAMES. 

Your  aunt  was  angry  with  James 
for  giving  so  much  money  to  that 
blind  man. 

You  thought  it  strange  that  she 
should  be  angry. 

James  is  a  fine  youth,  and  I  love 
him,  but  he  was  wrong. 
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The  money  he  gave  away  was  not 
his  own. 

Yes,  I  know  what  you  would  say;  it 
was  the  sum  his  father  allows  him. 

But  why  does  he  allow  it  to  him  ? 

To  pay  for  his  own  clothes  and  his 
own  wants. 

Well,  James  owes  a  long  bill  to  his 
tailor. 

The  money  he  gave  away  to  the 
blind  man  was,  by  right,  the  tailor's. 

So  James  gave  away  what  did  not 
belong  to  him,  and  now  he  walks 
about  in  the  tailors  clothes. 

You  cannot  call  them  his  own 
clothes,  for  he  has  not  yet  paid  for 
them. 

Thus  you  see  James  is  not  just. 
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The  tailor  is  a  poor  man,  and  wants 
the  money,  to  buy  food  for  his  wife 
and  young  ones. 

It  was  cruel,  it  was  wicked,  to  keep 
him  from  his  due. 

But  if  he  had  been  a  rich  man,  it 
would  have  been  quite  as  unjust, 
though  not  quite  so  cruel. 

What  a  man  earns,  that  is,  what  he 
works  for,  is  his  own. 

He  can  do  what  he  likes  with  it. 

Many  a  young  child  works,  to  gain 
money  to  give  away. 

A  girl  can  sew  with  her  needle. 

A  boy  can  toil  in  the  field,  or  the 
garden;  and  when  their  parents  pay 
them,  for  what  they  have  done,  this 
money  they  may  spend  as  they  please, 

For  it  is  their  own. 
03 
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They  have  given  something  for  it. 

They  have  given  their  time  and 
their  labour. 

They  have  done  something  for  it. 

They  have  worked  for  it. 

Do  not  you  like  the  tale  of  Felix  ? 
the  good  boy,  who  buys  a  plain  knife, 
that  he  may  leave  some  money  in  his 
purse, 

And  this  money  he  shares  with  the 
poor  lame  black  man. 

This  is  what  we  all  can  do. 


KIND  TOM. 

I  was  glad  to  mark  Tom,  one  day, 
when  he  was  in  a  shop,  and  thought 
no  one  saw  him. 
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A  weak  wan  child,  in  rags,  came  to 
the  door  and  begged  for  a  penny. 

Tom  had  a  smart  whip  in  his  hand, 
which  he  was  fond  of,  and  meant  to 
buy. 

It  would  cost  all  the  pence  in  his 
hand, 

All  the  pence  that  he  had. 

Tom  cast  a  sad  look  at  the  sick 
child. 

Her  face  was  pale  and  wet  with 
tears. 

Some  tears  came  into  Tom's  eyes 
too,  and  some  good  thoughts  into 
Tom's  heart. 

"  I  will  buy  a  plain  whip,"  he  said, 
and  put  down  the  smart  one. 

The  man  of  the  shop  did  not  see  the 
pale  girl 3  he  was  cross,  and  told  Tom, 
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with  a  frown,  that  he  was  a  bad  lad,  to 
change  his  mind,  just  when  he  was 
about  to  pay  for  the  whip.  . 

Tom's  heart  told  him  he  was  not 
bad,  for  his  cause  of  changing  was  a 
good  one. 

So  he  bore  the  man's  frown, 

And  chose  a  plain  whip, 

And  saved  half  his  pence. 

And,  oh !  with  what  joy  he  threw 
those  pence  into  the  thin  hands  of  the 
beggar  girl. 

She  bade  "  God  bless  the  good, 
good  boy." 

And  Tom  felt  her  blessing  warm  in 
his  heart. 

For  it  was  gay,  oh  !  how  gay. 

The  chink  of  the  pence,  as  they  fell 
into  the  hand  of  the  girl,  made  the 
cross  shopman  look  that  way. 
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He  saw  her,  and  knew  why  Tom 
had  changed  his  mind. 

He  felt  shame  for  his  own  harsh 
speech ;  he  felt  love  for  the  act  of  Tom. 

But  Tom  did  not  know  that  any  eye 
saw  his  deed, 

That  any  voice  praised  it. 

He  was  glad  to  do  good, 

And  found  his  own  pleased  thoughts 
a  rich  reward. 

If  we  do  any  act,  only  for  the  sake 
of  praise, 

What  good  is  it  ? 

It  is  like  working  for  hire,  or  toiling 
for  a  certain  payment. 

There  can  be  no  merit  in  such 
things,  and  our  hearts  will  blame,  rather 
than  praise  us,  for  being  good  only 
for  what  may  be  said  of  us. 
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For  being  good  for  what  may  be 
thought  of  us. 

This  is  not  goodness,  this  is  vanity, 
and  vanity  is  folly. 

Some  folks,  when  they  perform  a 
kind  act,  are  looking  for  some  return. 

How  mean  is  this  ! 

How  weak !  how  selfish  ! 

Is  it  not  selfish  to  do  good  in  hopes 
of  a  return  ? 

And  can  any  thing  that  is  selfish  be 
generous  ? 

No,  it  is  not  possible. 

A  boy  helps  his  playmate,  not  from 
kindness,  but  because  he  expects  his 
playmate  will  help  him. 

"  I  will  not  eat  Dick's  nuts,"  says 
Joe,  "  because  I  shall  have  some  re- 
ward for  my  not  eating  them." 
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Ann  weeds  Kate's  garden,  and  is 
thinking  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  what 
reward  she  shall  get  for  her  pains. 

Now  these  children  are  plainly 
thinking  of  themselves,  not  of  their 
friends. 

They  are  truly  selfish. 

And  worst  of  all,  they  are  selfish, 
under  the  plea  of  being  generous. 

Oh,  I  do  not  love  such  tricks. 

I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say, 
oh  !  I  hate  such  tricks. 

No,  my  dear  little  ones,  do  good 
for  the  love  of  goodness,  and  ask  no 
praise. 

Be  kind  to  those  you  love,  because 
you  love  them,  not  that  they  may  in 
turn  be  kind  to  you. 

But  if  you  act  from  love,  trust  that 
they  also  will  act  from  love. 
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And  be  thankful  that  you  have  the 
power  to  please  and  to  oblige. 

It  may  happen  that  those  we  serve 
may  some  day  serve  us. 

But  I  tell  you  for  a  truth,  that  this 
does  not  often  happen. 

I  will  say,  that  it  very  seldom  hap- 
pens. 

Therefore,  I  tell  you  this,  that  you 
may  not  deceive  yourselves,  with  hopes 
of  what  will  not  come  to  pass. 

For  who  is  it  we  ought  most  to 
serve  ? 

The  poor,  the  weak,  the  sick. 

These  can  have  small  chance  of  re- 
paying us  for  what  we  do  for  them. 

Yet  these  are  the  people  who  most 
need  our  help. 

Were  we  to  gain  the  habit  of  think- 
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ing  who  can,  and  who  cannot  return  our 
service,  we  should  serve  the  great  and 
the  rich  alone. 

We  should  not  serve  the  widow,  the 
orphan,  and  those  who  have  no  helper. 

And  would  this  be  just  ? 

Would  this  be  kind  ? 

I  leave  it  to  your  own  hearts  to 
answer  me. 


THE  GREAT  MAN. 

I  will  tell  you  a  tale  of  a  great  man 
who  loved  justice. 

He  had  two  sons :  two  fine  youths, 
whom  he  also  loved. 

Now  he  had  himself  made  a  law, 
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that  whoever  sought  to  harm  the  peace 
of  the  country  where  he  lived,  should  die. 

There  was  a  sad  cabal  against  the 
peace  of  the  country  soon  after  this 
law  was  made. 

And  the  great  man's  two  dear  sons 
were  at  the  head  of  this  wicked  party. 

Their  names  were  in  the  list  of  bad 
men. 

This  great  man  loved  justice  more 
than  he  loved  his  sons. 

He  therefore  made  firm  his  heart, 
and  sat  upon  his  rich  throne,  and  gave 
the  word,  that  his  two  sons  should  be 
brought  before  him. 

And  he  passed  sentence  on  them,  as 
he  would  have  done  on  strangers. 

For  he  thought,  why  should  these 
youths  not  suffer  for  their  faults. 
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We  punish  the  poor  for  their  crimes, 

So  it  is  just  that  we  should  punish 
the  rich  too, 

For  the  rich  know  better. 

The  rich  are  not  so  much  tempted 
to  do  wrong. 

So  this  great  man  gave  orders  that 
his  sons  should  be  beaten  with  rods, 

And  that  then  their  heads  should 
be  cut  off. 

And  there  he  sat  upon  his  seat  as 
judge:  Pale,  cold,  but  firm  and  brave. 

And  when  all  was  past;  when  both 
his  sons  were  dead,  and  their  warm 
blood  lay  shed  on  the  ground  before  him, 

Then,  when  the  judge  had  done  his 
duty,  but  not  before,  he  gave  way  to 
the  love  of  the  father. 

He  rose  and  left  his  seat. 
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He  went  to  his  own  house,  and  there 
wept  for  his  loss. 

And  when  they  would  have  had  him 
come  back ; 

"  No,"  said  he,  cc  I  have  shown  you 
J  can  do  my  duty,  now  do  yours." 

The  name  of  this  great  man  was 
Brutus. 

Think  upon  his  name,  but  think 
more  of  his  true  love  of  justice. 

This  is  a  fact. 

A  fact  means  a  thing  that  has  been 
done ;  a  true  tale. 

This  fact  happened  at  Rome. 

You  have  heard  of  Rome,  I  dare 
say,  and  you  will  know  more  of  it  as 
you  grow  up. 

No  one,  who  hears  of  this  great  act, 
will  go  on  doing  unjust  deeds ;  at  least 
I  should  think  they  would  not. 
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Even  you,  I  dare  say,  will  take  more 
care  not  to  touch  what  is  not  your  own, 

And  to  give  to  every  one  what  is  their 
due. 

When  you  go  to  a  friend's  house, 
you  will  not  take  without  leave  what 
you  have  no  right  take. 

No,  not  a  pin,  not  a  straw. 

So  you  see  why  your  nurse  and  your 
mamma  bid  you  keep  your  hands  from 
all  the  fine  things  you  see. 

For  if  you  do  not  take  them,  yet  if 
you  hurt  them,  you  are  in  the  wrong. 

This  is  why  I  say,  let  that  alone; 
do  not  touch  that. 

I  say  so  to  keep  you  from  doing 
harm,  from  being  unjust. 

I  wish  you  to  have  a  habit  of  keep- 
ing yourself  from  mischief. 
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A  habit  of  not  touching  what  you 
have  no  right  to  touch. 


NAUGHTY  FRANK. 

Frank,  when  he  walks  in  his  aunt's 
fields  and  grounds,  picks  fruit  and 
flowers  'y  but,  on  my  word,  this  is  quite 
wrong. 

If  he  has  no  leave  to  do  so,  I  cannot 
see  why  he  should  do  so. 

Once  he  broke  down  a  fine  tall 
shrub,  that  his  aunt  much  prized. 

He  was  very  sorry  to  be  sure,  but  it 
would  have  been  better  had  he  not  done 
the  harm. 

It  would  have  been  best  if  he  had 
never  touched  what  he  had  no  right  to 
touch. 

A  sad  thing  once  befel  Frank. 
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I  told  you  he  would  go  on,  and  pick 
a  plum  here  and  a  pear  there,  a  rose 
one  day  and  a  pink  another  day. 

Well,  it  so  fell  out,  that  he  had  spent 
a  long  day  with  his  aunt,  and  he  had 
been  on  the  lawn,  and  in  the  garden, 
and  in  the  orchard. 

And,  at  last,  when  night  came  and 
it  was  dark,  he  went  home. 

The  next  day,  his  aunt  went  to  pick 
a  fine  peach,  that  she  knew  of,  and 
which,  she  thought,  must  be  quite  ripe. 

So  she  went  up  to  the  tree,  and 
looked  upon  every  branch, 

But  no  peach  could  she  find. 

And  she  called  her  man  Ralph,  and 
bid  him  seek  for  it  in  the  weeds  that 
had  sprung  below. 

For  she  thought  that  the  peach  had 
dropped  down,  as  it  was  so  ripe. 
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And  Ralph  sought  for  it  long,  but 
he  could  not  find  it ;  and,  at  last,  he 
shook  his  head  and  said,  he  thought 
that  wild  boy,  master  Frank,  must  have 
got  it. 

"  For  he  picks  this  and  that,  and 
just  what  he  likes,"  said  Ralph,  "  with- 
out with  your  leave,  or  by  your  leave," 
said  Ralph. 

And  Frank's  aunt  was  hurt  that  she 
could  not  trust  her  dear  boy  in  her 
grounds,  but  that  he  would  rob  her. 

"Rob  her!  oh  dear,  dear!"  cried 
Frank,  whilst  the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks  when  he  heard  this  sad  tale. 

"  Rob  my  dear,  kind  aunt,  who  is 
so  good  to  me!  To  be  sure,  I  have 
now  and  then  picked  a  fruit  or  aflower." 

ee  Which  was  not  your  own,  Frank," 
said  his  father. 
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Frank's  heart  sank  in  him  at  these 
words,  and  he  saw  his  great  fault. 

"  I  will  never  do  so  more,  papa," 
said  he ;  "  but  this  peach  I  did  not 
touch." 

"  You  see,  Frank,  when  a  boy  does 
wrong  in  some  things,  he  is  thought  to 
have  done  all  that  is  done  wrong." 

The  peach  was  never  found. 

Frank's  aunt  was  so  kind  as  to  take 
his  word,  and  to  believe  him  when  he 
said  he  had  not  touched  the  peach. 

But  many  people  did  not  believe 
him,  and  so  Frank  had  to  bear  this 
shame. 

And  all  for  an  idle  habit  which  he 
could  have  cured  with  ease. 

THE  END. 
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